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MR. ERNEST POOLE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE HARBOR 


By ERNEST POOLE 


Mr. Poole has written a novel of remarkable power and vision in which are 
depicted the great changes taking place in American lise, business and ideals 
in the present generation. Under the tremendous influence of the great New 
York harbor, with its docks, warehouses, its huge liners and its workers, a young 
writer passes, in the development of his life and work, from a blind worship of 

















——- VW, Y, Times 


enterprise and efficiency to a deeper knowledge and understanding of humanity. 
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“This first book of his is by all 
odds the best American novel 
that has appeared in many a 
long day. It is earnest, sincere, 
broad in scope and purpose, well 
balanced, combining intellect 
and emotion. The characters 
are ably drawn, strikingly con- 
trasted, essentially American. . . 
Here in this vision of the harbor 
is focused much of our modern 
world, its perplexities, its strug- 
gles and its ideals. .. Mr. Poole 
may be congratulated upon hav- 
ing written an absorbingly inter- 
esting and very significant 
novel.” 


-—_—_—__—N, Y. Post 


“Many and varied as are fthe 
themes that have been woven 
together to make the whole, 
each one is clean cut and fits 
into its right place. ‘The Har- 
bor’ is well worth reading, both 
for what it gives and the man- 
ner in which that is given.” 








N. Y. Tribune 


“This is a remarkable book, . . . 
an achievement in itself. It is 
one of the ablest novels added 
to American fiction in many a 
year. .. The first really notable 
novel produced by the new de- 
mocracy, ...a book of the past 
and the present and the future, 
not only of New York and of this 
country, but of all the world. 

Mr. Poole is an author of excep- 
tional gifts, of ideas and convic- 
tions. Let us hope that the 
American reading public, which 
has neglected so many new 
talents among us, will give him 
in fullest measure the recognition 
which he so fully deserves.” 


Brooklyn Eagle 


“Mr. Poole is thoroughly in 
earnest, very much in love with 
his subject and he has written a 
sincere and... an extremely 
vivid story ... a great deal 
of the living New York is in 
ag 








N. Y. World ——— 


“A fine new American story, in 
the spirit of the hour... A work 
which must be placed at once 
among the rare books that count 
—which may prove quite possi- 
bly to be the distinctive Ameri- 
can novel of the year. . . He 
finds in the harbor the glory 
and the wretchedness of the 
world, together with a new, vast 
breadth of outlook and a new 
depth of thought. . . The New 
York it presents is no limited 
city, but a vast world centre of 
ideas, ideals, hope, passions and 
struggles.” 


——-N. Y. Globe ——— 


“Mr. Poole’s story is interesting 
on many counts. . . The whole is 
admirably written. . . One can 
say of it what he quotes another 
as giving as his ideal, ‘one more 
fellow has done his best—by tell- 
ing of life as he has seen it—his 
changing life through his chang- 


ing eyes. 








*“‘THE HARBOR IS THE FIRST REALLY NOTABLE NOVEL 





PRODUCED BY THE NEW DEMOCRACY.’’ 


—N. Y. TRIBUNE 


Price $1.40. On sale at all bookstores 
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F we may accept the newspaper reports as cor- 
rect, the present policy of the State Depart- 
ment is calculated to develop without the possi- 

bility of evasion the real purpose of the two major 
belligerents. The Foreign Offices of Great Britain 
and Germany agreed, as we point out elsewhere, 
in the attempt to make their enemy responsible 
for the increasingly frequent and flagrant violations 
in accepted international rules. Our own State 
Department has addressed inquiries to both of 
these governments which will put their evasion of 
responsibility to the test. It has asked Great 
Britain whether it will allow the importation of 
food into Germany under satisfactory guarantees 
that it will be consumed by the civil population. It 
has asked Germany whether its proclamation of a 
war zone will not be suspended in case the impor- 
tation of food be permitted. The answer to these 
inquiries should do much to clear the air. If the 
two belligerent powers agree to suspend their 
doubtful or illegal practices, the danger to neutral 
commerce and security wrought by the war will be 
very much diminished. If either of them refuses, 
our government will at least know how far each 


MONG the appointments to the new Trade 
A Commission one man at least, Mr. George 
Rublee, possesses altogether exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the office. He understands as well as if 
not better than anybody in the country the proper 
limits and the larger opportunities of the Com- 
mission’s work. It would be strange if he did not 
possess such an understanding, because he himself 
was most influential in obtaining for the Commis- 
sion its enlarged powers. As originally planned, 
the Commission did not amount to much more 
than an enlarged Bureau of Corporations. It was 
intended as an agency of investigation, with the 
understanding that its chief business would be to 
collect facts which might be useful to the De- 
partment of Justice in bringing prosecutions under 
the Sherman law. The Commission as finally 
authorized was developed into an effective admin- 
istrative instrument for preventing unfair trade 
practices. The law does not attempt to define what 
unfair competition is. It leaves to the Commis- 
sion the work, subject to court review, of deciding 
after full investigation whether any particular prac- 
tice is or is not unfair. Mr. Rublee had much to 
do with the enlargement of the Commission’s 
powers. He was accused by Senator Reed of 
lobbying on behalf of the bill. What he really 
did was quietly but tenaciously to argue with in- 
dividual Representatives and Senators in favor of 
a more effective grant of power to the Commis- 
sion. He had no motive for such “lobbying” ex- 
cept his strong personal conviction of the necessity 
of some effective administrative agency to supple- 
ment the courts in preventing business abuses and 
in socializing business methods. He had no means 
of securing the acceptance of his opinions except 
his ability to argue powerfully and persuasively on 
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their behalf. He contributed effectively to the 
drafting and the acceptance of the measure only 
because he was master of the whole subject and 
was sincerely convinced of the need of a strong 
Commission. As a Commissioner he should for 
the same reason make an equally substantial con- 
tribution to the success of this experimental ad- 
ministrative supervision of business. 


ONGRESS will adjourn without having done 
anything to satisfy the demand for increased 
military preparedness. The Democratic leaders 
decided that they would lose little by passing on 
to the next Congress the whole problem of national 
defence, and so far as can be seen at present their 
decision was good politics if not good statecraft. 
The country has not taken any alarm or shown 
any resentment at the failure to remedy the abuses 
and provide for the deficiencies in the existing 
military system. The Republicans have not as yet 
exhibited the ability or even the disposition to con- 
vert Democratic negligence into Republican votes. 
Manifestly, American public opinion is disconcert- 
ed by the new and dangerous world into which 
European war has plunged the country. 
not see clearly or even vaguely what kind of prep- 
aration, action or policy the new conditions have 
imposed. It no sooner gets adjusted to one set 
of facts than another and still more dangerous 
complication jumps into the headlines. The coun- 
try is consequently living from hand to mouth both 
in its judgments and in its action. It is content to 
postpone any decision which can be postponed, 
such, for instance, as the decision respecting mili- 
tary preparation and reorganization. The post- 
ponement is a mistake. The waiting period be- 
tween the adjournment of the present Congress 
and the assemblage of the next one should have 
been devoted to a searching investigation into the 
needs of the American military establishment. But 
this much is certainly true: Whenever the new 
Congress assembles, no matter whether it be on 
December first or sooner, irresistible facts are like- 
ly to impose upon the government a definite quan- 
tity and quality of military preparation. 


ENATOR Fall’s speech advocating a joint in- 

tervention in Mexico by the United States and 
the so-called A. B. C. Powers seems to indicate 
that even on the border desire for a conquest of 
Mexico is not predominant. On the face of it, 
then, this suggestion coming from New Mexico de- 
serves careful criticism. For if military interven- 
tion becomes absolutely necessary, joint action 
would be our best guarantee against those who, 
once they got into Mexico, would never wish to go 
out again. Then, too, joint action would be a 
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practical test of the Pan-American idea, a public 
recognition of the maturity of the three South 
American nations. It would also be an acknowl- 
edgment of the fact that the Monroe Doctrine jis 
no longer a policy merely of the United States, 
but that it has become the policy guaranteed by the 
nations of this hemisphere. The difficulties of 
joint action are, however, very great. In any ac- 
tion the United States would have to do the brunt 
of the work, and it is doubtful whether there js 
enough internationalism in this country’s opinion 
to treat as equals nations not equal in the power 
they can exert. Moreover, there is reason to be- 
lieve that the term A. B. C. Powers is more of a 
phrase than a fact. The Argentine, Brazil, and 
Chile are by no means affectionate and united 
South American powers. The jealousy between 
them at times is so great that a proud citizen of 
Argentina will regard it as an insult to be lumped 
with the Brazilians. These South American 
powers have weak but rich neighbors over whom 
they hope to extend their influence. They are not 
at all content with the status quo, and might not 
readily agree to the kind of Pan-Americanism 
which tried to solidify the existing system of the 
hemisphere. All these factors may not prove in- 
superable obstacles to the eventual realization of 
Senator Fall's suggestion, but they must be con- 
sidered. They indicate merely that the problem 
of Mexico is not an isolated problem. It is part of 
an international problem, and requires discussion 
in relation to Europe and to all the American na- 
tions. 


R. TRUESDALE, President of the D. L. 

& W., is unhappy. It is quite likely that 
his mood is justified. It is possible that his rail- 
road, although it shows earnings of 28 per cent 
on its stock, is not getting tair treatment from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Such ques- 
tions are troublesome to a layman. Even a lay- 
man, however, may listen intelligently when Mr. 
Truesdale says this to his stockholders: “It would 
certainly be most helpful could the country have 
for a time a respite from the passage of laws hav- 
ing for their object more or less untried and un- 
sound experiments in dealing with fundamental 
questions which the experience of all time has 
shown can only be solved by the working of natural 
laws.” How it takes us back to Manchester in 
Cobden’s time, how it makes one wait for the 
words, “demand and supply” to fall on the ear 
with self-confident assurance! Not so very long 
ago there was an American judge who went to 
England and talked to English Liberals, one of 
whom said of him, after he had gone away: “He 
is surprising; we do not have such things any 
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longer in this country.” Mr. Truesdale, who re- 
spects our judiciary, will not mind being likened 
to this archaic jurist. He ought not to mind any- 
thing. Happy the lot of any man, judge or rail- 
road president, who has the experience of all time 
on his side, and for whom natural laws are at work. 
Happy, indeed, unless he undertakes to explain 
how experiments still untried can have been proved 
unsound by the experience of all time, and per- 
haps a little eternity. 


ASHINGTON dispatches report that the 

President, in reply to informal representa- 
tions from some of the embassies with regard to 
the state of affairs in Mexico, has definitely stated 
that the United States will not again interfere. The 
European powers, it is added, will not press the 
matter until after the war. We have protested to 
Great Britain because of her interference with 
neutral commerce. We have protested to Ger- 
many because of her declaration of a “war zone.” 
We apparently contemplate a protest to Japan 
because she proposes to exercise the dominant 
influence in China. In the meantime what about 
Mexico? Are we doing anything to forestall 
the protest which the European powers will even- 
tually make against the muddle across the Rio 
Grande? Responsibility, like charity, most prop- 
erly begins at home. 


HE movement to reduce rates for telephone 

service has acquired considerable momentum 
in New York State. The National Consumers’ 
League has submitted to the Legislative Committee 
and the Public Service Commission a memoran- 
dum asking that rates should not be reduced until 
the wages of telephone girls have been raised to 
a living standard. The theory of the League is 
a sound one. No effort should be made to re- 
duce the revenue of these corporations until they 
have met all their costs, including their human 
costs. If rates are reduced now, before wages are 
raised, we shall in effect be witnessing a subsidy 
to the consumer out of the wages of the operators. 
It would be a great mistake to permit this, for it 
is just as evil to have the public subsidized out 
of labor as to have the manufacturer in a sweated 
trade. If the investigation shows that the tele- 
phone companies have a surplus revenue, the first 
lien upon it should be the underpaid and highly 
strained girls whom they employ. 


HEN a Socialist is elected to office he writes 
out his resignation and delivers it to the 
local organization of the Socialist party. The 
Local may then at any time vote him out of the 
office to which he was elected. In Missoula, Mon- 
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tana, the Socialists have threatened to use this 
power in order to throw out of office a Socialist 
mz2yor and commissioner. ‘The two officials have 
taken the matter to the courts in an effort to in- 
validate the resignation which they signed when 
they took office. The incident illustrates one of 
the very real evils in the doctrine and tactics of 
the Socialist party. A man is elected to office by 
the voters, but he can be recalled from oflice by the 
local organization of his party. Now as a general 
rule the Socialist party membership is perhaps one- 
tenth of the socialist vote. Of this ten per cent 
not all are voters, and not all by any means are 
active in party affairs. The result is that a So- 
cialist in office is responsible to a very insignificant 
part of the electorate. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that a more dangerously undemocratic 
device could hardly be invented. It is a form of 
drastic machine politics designed to insure absolute 
subservience, to make independence impossible. 
The theory which is used to justify it is that officials 
are merely the delegates of the “working class.” 
The hypocrisy lies in the assumption that the ac- 
tive Socialists in a party Local are the working 
class. 


EW York is to follow Massachusetts rather 

than Oregon in the matter of minimum 
wage legislation. It has at least an opportunity 
to follow, for the Legislature will be asked to act 
on the establishment of a Minimum Wage Com- 
mission. The essential point about the proposal 
is that the Commission has no power to enforce 
the rates which it finds necessary to maintain a de- 
cent standard of life. We had hoped for a Com- 
mission which had the power to compel. No doubt 
we shall be lucky if we secure any kind of body 
that deals with wages, and so every effort ought to 
be directed to making the Legislature accept the 
plan proposed. It is neither courageous nor dan- 
gerous. But it will keep the discussion of women’s 
wages before the public; it will frighten only the 
marginally timid man, and it ought to irritate no 
one who has read anything since Herbert Spencer. 


OR twenty years the seamen’s unions have 

been struggling with Congress to pass a law 
to redeem the common sailor from the conditions 
of virtual slavery under which he sails at present, 
and to guarantee to passengers and crew some 
reasonable degree of safety on the high seas. 
Among the picturesque characters about the Capi- 
tol there is none better known than Andrew Furu- 
seth, who fought this losing battle almost single- 
handed year after year until the recent epidemic of 
sea disasters brought the whole subject to the sur- 
face. After the Titanic went down, the bill went 
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through the House, but Congress died before it 
passed the Senate. After the Volturno disaster 
Mr. LaFollette got the measure through the 
Senate. And although the shipping interests have 
worked long and heroically against it, it has 
limped forth at last, in garbled form, and there is 
a remote chance that before March fourth the 
amended measure may pass. The requirements 
which the shipping interests have found unneces- 
sary are these: that every sea-going vessel enter- 
ing American ports and every vessel traversing in- 
land waters further than a short distance from 
land shall carry not only sufficient life-boats for 
every soul on board, but a sufficient crew to man 
each boat with two able seamen. It is something 
considerably less than this mild guarantee of safety 
which the public seems destined to get. 


F it were ever a matter of doubt that a native 

of India could become the equal of the Euro- 
pean in the world of modern statecraft, the doubt 
is answered decisively by the life and work of G. 
K. Gokhale, who died in western India a few 
days ago at forty-nine, after thirty years of unre- 
mitting public service. Mr. Gokhale was a Brah- 
min of the Mahratta race, an educationist by pro- 
fession, a statesman by calling. For fifteen years 
he sat continuously in the Viceroy’s legislative 
council, where he exercised a personal authority 
unchallenged by any of his European colleagues. 
He knew through and through the whole complex 
of Indian administration, politics and finance, had 
trained himself into perfect mastery of English 
speech, and was as accomplished a negotiator as 
could be found in either hemisphere. In any rep- 
resentative assembly in the world he would have 
stood with the first half dozen; in any cabinet of 
ministers he would have been a power. Yet in 
British India he could attain no office of executive 
responsibility, but had to be all his life an unofficial 
leader of opposition. So does the most enlight- 
ened of imperial systems make use of its greatest 
men. 


T seems preposterous that one week's news 
should contain dispatches about a battle with 
Indians in Utah, night-riding in Missouri, an 
alleged attempt to invade Lower California, and 
the death of Jesse James’s brother. It makes one 
fear that life is beginning to imitate the movies, 
or that perhaps in the general tide of reaction we 
are being precipitated headlong into the golden 
days of long ago. The effect of horror on a people 
is to revive its memories. This may account for 
the strength of the Republican party, and for the 
fact that in New York the election and other laws 
are being rigged in good historical style. For all 
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we know we shall be worshipping the Captain of 
Industry again, and if many more ships are sunk 
in the North Sea we may be having an embargo, 
or a flourishing trade in sailing vessels with the 
coast of Africa. The unabated knitting business 
may revive parlor looms, President Butler may 
abolish the teaching of all profane subjects, and 
so on until finally an adventurous Genoese redis- 
covers America. 





Getting it Both Ways 


HE condition of being a belligerent may be 

barbarous, but it is at least tonic and ex- 
hilarating. The condition of being neutral in a 
world of belligerents may by comparison be moral- 
ly elevated, but it is certainly discouraging and in- 
effective. Like our forebears during the Napo- 
leonic wars we are now beginning to feel acutely 
the inconvenience which a peaceful trading nation 
suffers when surrounded by a cordon of fighters. 
The fighters have only one purpose in common. 
They intend to make it very uncomfortable for the 
neutrals. They instinctively resent neutrality. 
They want you to side with them, and if you re- 
fuse they propose to interfere as much as possible 
with your peaceful occupations. Thus the neutral 
is offered the choice either of submitting to all 
sorts of impositions or of asserting his neutrality 
by becoming belligerent. 

The recent correspondence between the United 
States and both Germany and Great Britain has 
run a similar course. Our government decides that 
its legitimate interests are being prejudiced by the 
action of one of the belligerents. The State De- 
partment prepares a note, which professes the most 
friendly sentiments for the offender, but which 
firmly draws his attention to the inconvenience and 
losses which virtuous American citizens are suffer- 
ing as a consequence of his inconsiderate actions. 
The offending belligerent sooner or later returns 
a courteous reply, which denies absolutely that the 
United States has any ground for complaint. The 
reply proves conclusively that the belligerent has 
been pedantic and even reckless in his observance 
of established international rules, but that his ene- 
mies have been equally reckless in disregarding 
them. He warns the United States that, correct 
as has been his conduct in the past, it cannot be 
equally correct in the future. His enemies vio- 
late all the rules themselves, and then expect their 
opponents te play the game according to Hoyle. 

After having exchanged a few of these polite 
letters with the belligerents the neutral begins to 
wake up to his real situation. He is living in a 
world in which vexations and costly inroads are 
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constantly being made upon his means of subsist- 
ence. The responsibility for his losses lies between 
two contending powers. Each of them warmly 
repudiates all imputations of misbehavior and in- 
dignantly accuses the enemy. Each of them 
claims that the way to prevent any further maraud- 
ing is to hand the keys of the storehouse to him 
and to lock out his opponent. Great Britain insists 
that Germany cannot have it both ways. Germany 
insists that Great Britain cannot have it both 
ways. The insistence of each that the other can- 
not have it both ways does not prevent both from 
seeking to have it both ways. The result upon 
the fate of the belligerents of this repudiation of 
all the rules remains to be seen, but its menace to 
the mere neutral is crystal clear. The belligerents 
may not be able to have it both ways, but the 
thrifty neutral is evidently doomed to get it both 
ways. 

What's the answer? Shall we continue to ex- 
change literature with the several belligerents in 
the expectation of ultimately convincing them of 
their errors? Probably, because words are our 
favorite weapons. We believe in words and like 
to use them. But our sense of humor should pre- 
vent us from shedding too much ink in such a hope- 
less cause. A mere neutral certainly cannot carry 
an argument with a belligerent beyond a certain 
point unless he is prepared to assume belligerency 
himself, and at the present time the United States 
is very far from wishing to assert neutral rights by 
means of force. When arguing with Germany or 
Great Britain we are comparable to a man who 
does not want and cannot afford to bet more than 
a hundred dollars, but who is participating in an 
unlimited game. If it comes to a serious difference 
of opinion about the value of the cards, we are sure 
to lose, because we are not willing to back our opin- 
ion with the only chips that count at present. The 
United States may go to war in case American 
citizens are killed while pursuing in an inoffensive 
manner entirely legal occupations, but it will not 
go to war in defense of traditional neutral rights. 
It can only make its protest, and having done so, 
bide its time in silence. 

But such silence would not mean consent. A sin- 
cerely and intelligently pacific country cannot allow 
recent precedents to remain unchallenged. We 
fully admit that the belligerents are assuming 
more terrible risks than has usually been the case 
in past European wars. We fully admit that the 
conditions under which war now is being waged 
are in many essential respects novel, and will de- 
mand a new definition of belligerent and neutral 
rights. But just because war has become more 
than ever a hazardous and a devastating method 
of settling international disputes, just because mili- 
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tary preponderance on land or sea demands such 
complete organization and equipment and such 
costly sacrifices on the part of the belligerent, just 
for these reasons essentially pacific powers must 
try to organize peace as the belligerents are or- 
ganizing war. They must be prepared to make 
their approval or disapproval a great factor in the 
calculations of the belligerents. Belgium was in- 
vaded because Germany calculated a larger mili- 
tary advantage from violating than from respect- 
ing its neutrality. If other neutral powers had 
been ready to fight for Belgium, German calcula- 
tions would have had a different result. The only 
way in which neutral interests can obtain any weight 
in the counsel of nations commensurate with thcir 
real importance is by means of a league organized 
expressly for their promotion and assertion in 
time of need. 


The Passing of China 


APAN’S recent demands threaten the indepen- 
dence of China. Must China yield? Will the 
United States be able to do anything in China’s 
behalf? Many Americans are asking themselves 
or their neighbors these questions. It would be a 
mistake for us to cherish any illusions. The answer 
to the first query is, “Yes’’; to the second, “No.” 
Japan has from time to time assured the world 
in general and the United States in particular that 
she would maintain the status quo in the Far East, 
safeguard the integrity of China, and assure an 
equality of commercial opportunity in that coun- 
try. Even now Japan will not, in all probability, 
flagrantly disregard these engagements. They will 
serve rather to chart the course which she must 
steer to avoid the diplomatic rocks. They will 
perhaps temper but they will not prevent Japan’s 
political predominance in China. The Chinese 
government will endeavor nevertheless to secure 
our assistance, and the State Department is already 
reported to be seriously considering the situation. 
The most promising basis for an American “pro- 
test’’ would be the Root-Takahira notes exchanged 
in 1908. Friendly representations to Japan on 
China’s behalf might elicit fresh and pleasantly 
worded assurances. But such verbiage will not af- 
fect the net result, for it makes little difference 
whether the demands presented by Mr. Eki Hioki, 
the Japanese Minister at Peking, number twelve, 
twenty-one or a hundred. Japan will do as she 
wishes or may deem expedient at the present time. 
The reasons are obvious. Japan’s resources 
are restricted. Her future prosperity depends 
upon her ability to play the dual rdle of manufac- 
turer and middleman. China is at once her great- 
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est market and her chief source of supply. By 
maintaining order in China, Japan may create a 
security upon which to borrow the capital which 
she herself lacks. As the honest broker she will 
reap the benefits of exploitation. 

Japan will not, therefore, permit any other for- 
eign nation, by the extension of commercial or finan- 
cial interest, to create an influence which might 
menace her own political supremacy. Her pre- 
dominance once established, however, she will en- 
courage general foreign trade and _ investment. 
She will control, and by controlling profit from, the 
development of China. 

Japan is now reaping where she has sown for 
twenty years. One after another, alone or by clev- 
erly availing herself of the increasing opposition 
to German expansion, she has removed the various 
obstacles in her path of empire. China was driven 
from Korea and Southern Manchuria by the Chino- 
Japanese War. Russia’s attempt to contest Ja- 
pan’s influence in these regions was defeated at 
Mukden ten years later. The Chinese endeavor to 
reestablish sovereignty in the “three Eastern prov- 
inces” by creating a foreign investment in Man- 
churia, and the neutralization of Manchurian rail- 
roads, was successfully blocked. When France 
and England sacrificed the balance of power in 
China in order to consolidate their position for the 
inevitable clash with Germany in Europe, and the 
United States withdrew from the “‘six-Power”’ finan- 
cial combination, Japan was confronted at Peking 
only by German and possible Russian opposition. 
The Kaiser has been expelled from Asia, and the 
Czar has fixed his eyes on Constantinople. In 
these twenty years Japan has fought three wars. 
She is prepared to fight another. The victim is 
helpless. China may look to us for aid but we will 
not intervene on her behalf. Nor will England, 
France or Russia turn upon their ally. For the 
present, then, Japan is fully secured. 

The integrity of China will be preserved—for 
exploitation by Japan. Japan will not interfere 
with the treaty rights of other powers because, 
if for no other reason, she will need foreign capital 
with which to develop the resources of China. 
Japanese officers will act as instructors for China’s 
troops, and gradually extend their control over 
the Chinese police. This will be humiliating for 
China, but it may result in the suppression of the 
bands of outlaws with whom the Chinese forces 
themselves have been unable to cope. Japan will 
take clear title to the Hanyang Iron Works and the 
collieries and mines nearby. She has already in- 
vested some $25,000,000 in this property, and 
safeguarded her interests therein by the presence 
of troops that have been there practically since the 
outbreak of the revolution in 1911. Japan will 
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take over the German leases in Shantung and thus 
establish a cordon around Peking from Tsingtay 
to Dalny. She will obtain a de jure recognition of 
what is already a de facto right of settlement in 
Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia. She already 
exercises a veto power over railway and mining de- 
velopment in these regions. 

Japan’s hold on the South Manchurian Railroad 
and the leased territory of Liaotung, which would 
never have been sacrificed, will now be formally ex- 
tended. China will not in the future be permitted 
to lease a harbor, a port or an island to any third 
power. This Japan would not have tolerated 
in any event, nor would she have acquiesced in the 
creation of a non-Japanese foreign interest in the 
Province of Fukien, which in effect she already 
controls. China must not, apparently, negotiate a 
foreign loan nor engage a foreign adviser without 
Japan’s consent. For some years she has been un- 
able to do either without Japanese interference. 
As a matter of fact the Japanese demands which 
will either be accepted by or imposed upon China, 
do not create a new and unprecedented situation. 
They will rather regularize a condition which al- 
ready exists. 

The Peking government of course will make 
every effort to postpone the evil day of reckon- 
ing. But China has never been able herself to 
resist foreign aggression, and has therefore con- 
sistently endeavored to secure immunity by stir- 
ring up trouble amongst the legations in Peking. 
She brought Russia into Manchuria to drive out 
Japan, and then besought Japan to drive out 
Russia. She later endeavored to induce the 
United States to remove King Log, whom she 
found quite as objectionable as King Stork, his 
predecessor. Because the world is involved in the 
European war, and owing to the indifference and 
the impotence of the United States, China is no 
longer able even to play one power off against the 
other. This has been Japan’s opportunity. 

We must sympathize with China. We may even 
protest to Japan. We should not, however, delude 
ourselves into thinking that we shall be able mate- 
rially to affect the situation. We must derive what 
satisfaction we can from the thought that, for the 
present at least, it is manifestly to Japan’s interest 
to encourage the growth of China’s foreign trade 
and to induce foreign capital to invest in the de- 
velopment of China’s resources. From a purely 
commercial standpoint, it will in many ways be 
easier for us to cooperate than to compete with the 
Japanese in China. Certain lines of business may 
suffer, but in general the result should be advan- 
tageous. A number of Chinese will despair, but 
the country as a whole should prosper as never be- 
fore. Philosophers among them will be comfort- 
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ed by the thought that Conquerors come and go, 
but China goes on forever. Mongol and Tartar 
and Manchu have had their day, Japan may have 
hers; but in the end if she becomes too deeply in- 
volved, it will be China that will absorb the Jap- 
anese, not the Japanese who will dominate China. 

In the meantime Chinese patriots will anathema- 
tize Japan and condemn us, who have so bravely 
proclaimed our friendship for the young republic, 
and who, when they cried for the bread of interven- 
tion, have given them repeated assurances of our 
distinguished consideration. We have led them to 
have faith in our interest and to rely upon our as- 
sistance. We have posed as the guardians of the 
“open door” and the “integrity of China.’ These 
pledges, save for one brief period, have never been 
galvanized into more than stenographic action. 
We may bemoan the fate of China, but we will 
complacently watch her passing. Not many years 
ago Korea relied upon our aid. A Japanese Gov- 
ernor-General now resides at Seoul. In reality our 
chief claim to an influence in China arises from the 
fact that Secretary Hay once coined a phrase which 
answered a riddle that perplexed the chancellries 
of Europe. This we deified as a Doctrine and called 
it the “open door.’’ It was consecrated in official 
correspondence, editorial comment and after-dinner 
speeches. But though its head was of diplomatic 
brass, its feet were of rhetoric and nothing more, 
and the idol has fallen. Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Bryan cannot be blamed for what has happened, 
nor Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox, nor Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Root. They have been but the high 
priests of our national and irresponsible good in- 
tentions. Unfortunately we are now faced with 
uncomfortable facts which we have hitherto been 
able to disregard. We will do nothing, we can do 
nothing. But those who turn over the pages of our 
diplomatic history, if they be honest, will feel 
ashamed. 


Constructive Court Decisions 


HEN the New York Court of Appeals 

upheld the constitutionality of the one-day- 
rest-in-seven law (People v. Klinck), it accom- 
plished something far more important than any- 
thing contained in this particular statute. It re- 
vealed a most interesting adjustment of the ju- 
dicial mind to modern twentieth century industrial 
conditions. For the remarkable thing about the 
decision is the reasoning upon which it is based. 
There have been decisions in this and other courts, 
Federal and state, upholding the six-day labor 
laws for women and minors; there have been laws 
regulating the observance of the Sabbath; but in 
practically all the cases the courts have justified 
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these interferences with freedom of contract on 
the ground that the people concerned were wards 
of the state, or that immemorial observance was 
involved. Only seven years ago the Court of Ap- 
peals refused to sanction the prohibition of night 
work for women, declaring: 

The tendency of legislatures, in the form of regu- 
latory measures, to interfere with the lawful pursuits 
of citizens is becoming a marked one in the country, 
and it behooves the courts firmly and fearlessly to in- 
terpose the barriers of their judgment. 

To-day different judges in the same courts argue: 

Can we say that the provision for a full day of rest 
in seven for such employees is so extravagant and un- 
reasonable, so disconnected with the probable promo- 
tion of health and welfare that its *nactment is be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the legislature? . . . . We 
have no power of decision of the question whether it 
is the wisest and best way to offset these conditions 
and to give to employees the protection which they 
need, even if we had any doubt on that subject. Our 
only inquiry must be whether the provision on its face 
seems reasonable, fair, and appropriate, and whether 
it can fairly be believed that its natural consequences 
will be in the direction of the betterment of public 
health and welfare, and therefore that it is one which 
the state for its protection and advantage may enact 
and enforce. 


Obviously, seven years have made a vast differ- 
ence in the underlying philosophy of the New 
York Court of Appeals. There is noticeable in 
this case of the People v. Klinck a real desire to 
enable the legislature to meet the actual conditions 
of modern industrial life. The court is no longer 
content to reason from purely abstract premises to 
stultifying conclusions. Thus in the famous Jacobs 
case, prohibiting the manufacture of cigars in 
tenement houses, the court considered it a reductio 
ad absurdum to state: “if the legislature has the 
power under the constitution to prohibit the prose- 
cution of one lawful trade in a tenement house, 
then it may prevent the prosecution of all trades 
therein.”” In the Klinck case, however, the court 
brushed aside arguments from logical symmetry: 

We see at the outset that it [the statute] is ap- 

plicable only to certain classes of employees. But 
these are they who work in factories and mercantile 
establishments. We know as a matter of common ob- 
servance that such labor is generally indoors and im- 
poses that greater burden on health which comes from 
confinement, many times accompanied by crowded con- 
ditions and impure air. Thus special conditions are 
presented which become a reasonable basis for special 
consideration. 

The court spoke thus because the framers of 
the act, by the necessities of modern industry and 
by experience with Sunday laws which are unen- 
forceable and indeed impracticable in the case of 
continuous industries, considered themselves com- 
pelled to specify types of workers to whom twenty- 
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four hours of rest need not be granted. So they 
excepted “employees whose duties include not more 
than three hours’ work on Sunday in (1) setting 
sponges in factories; (2) caring for live animals; 
(3) maintaining fires; (4) necessary repairs to 
boilers and machinery, and foremen and employees 
of dairies where not more than seven persons are 
employed.” 

The court refused to consider these exceptions 
as running counter to the “‘equal protection of the 
laws” clause of the Federal Constitution, and to 
the state constitutional provision against depriva- 
tion of any of the rights or privileges secured to 
any citizen. The court recognized the intricacies 
of modern production, laid aside the abstract no- 
tion of equality, and set itself to interpret the pur- 
pose in the minds of the legislators. For example, 
in regard to the rule that dairies employing seven 
men should be exempt, the court says: 


It is then quite probable that in a small establish- 
ment it would be more burdensome than in a large 
one to lay on each employee one full day in seven . . . 
In addition, I think the legislature might consider 
the widely prevalent belief that in larger establish- 
ments there is necessarily lacking the same beneficial 
personal relationship between employer and employee 
which prevails in a smaller one, and that the demands 
and strain on the employee in the former one are apt 
to be greater, and that therefore there is greater need 
for oversight and regulation. 

The noticeable thing here is the evident desire 
of the court to cooperate with the legislature. 
Thus the statute gave the Commissioner of Labor 
power to exempt “in his discretion’’ employees 
working in eight-hour shifts in continuous indus- 
tries. The court declares this particular section 
unconstitutional, and remarks: 


We are bound to believe that the legislature thought 
it wise, as a matter of fairness and public policy, that 
the requirements of the main statute which might at 
times be somewhat burdensome, should be modified by 
some such limitation as this, and therefore we have 
thought it our duty to call to the attention of that 
body, while it is in session, the doubts which have 
arisen in our mind, in order that the subject may re- 
ceive such consideration as seems appropriate. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the case of the 
People v. Klinck marks a new era in labor legis- 
lation. We have the spectacle of one of the most 
conservative courts in the country deliberately ceas- 
ing to construe ‘“‘an eighteenth century charter of 
liberty with an eighteenth century mind.” We see 
them unready to destroy legislation and to nullify 
the police power by the use of some ancient logic. 
They have demonstrated that there is in our Amer- 
ican Constitution a general flexibility. They have 
made an effort to adjust legal doctrine to modern 
industry. And in that adjustability lies one of the 
hopes of orderly progress. 
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Elihu Root 


HEN Senator Root retires on March fourth 
the nation will lose the services of one of its 
ablest and most useful statesmen. While his de 
parture will be regretted by an influential elemeni 
in American public opinion, the regret will be con. 
fined to comparatively few people. The great ma. 
jority of Americans will watch his retirement with- 
out any consciousness of discomfiture. Their at- 
titude will be considered an instance of the in- 
gratitude of democracies, but the thoughtful ob- 
server may well ask whether the ingratitude is 
wholly indefensible. Is there not a fault in Senator 
Root’s makeup which has caused his public career to 
be in some sense a failure? 

Of his disinterested devotion to the public good 
there can be no question. Twice he abandoned a 
lucrative legai practice in order to give himself to 
arduous official work. Of his exceptional ability 
there can also be no question. He has been con- 
sidered, not without reason, to have more brains 
than any man in American public life. His work 
in the War and the State Departments was that of a 
really great administrator. He had large plans; 
he mastered the conditions under which they could 
be realized; his mind was fertile and indefatigable 
in finding fresh solutions for special problems. He 
could convert thought into successful action. As 
Senator he did not do so well, but mistaken as were 
many of the acts of his Senatorial career, he has 
been during the last six years the most impressive 
speaker in the upper house. He showed himself 
capable, in the case of the Income Tax amendment, 
of thinking in national terms, as Governor Hughes 
could not. His powerful speech did more to defeat 
Lorimer than did that of any other Senator. His 
exposure of the danger of inflation forced the 
Democrats to modify the Federal Reserve act. He 
brought to his utterances in the Senate an intellec- 
tual and moral elevation which offered a significant 
contrast to the actual meaning of some of his votes. 

The inveterate enemy of Elihu Root the states- 
man was the record of Elihu Root the lawyer. He 
has never won popular confidence because he was 
supposed to have sold his great legal abilities to 
unscrupulous corporate employers. Mr. Root was 
justified in so doing by the accepted moral standards 
of the legal profession. A lawyer’s business is sup- 
posed to be that of giving legal advice without in- 
curring any responsibility for the use which his 
client is going to make of it. He is obliged only to 
keep his client “within the law.” Mr. Root ap- 
parently accepted this standard, and his acceptance 
of it reveals the essential limitations of his mind. 
He was a great advocate, and as much of a states- 
man as a great advocate can be. He was ingenious 
in devising means to serve purposes imposed upon 
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him by convention, by his special work or by his 
personal associates, but he lacked intellectual ini- 
tiative and intrepidity. An admirable tool in the 
hands of men like Mr. Ryan or Colonel Roosevelt, 
he had not the kind of intelligence or will to be- 
come a popular leader. 

The absence of a really creative mind betrays 
itself clearly in Mr. Root’s writings and published 
addresses. When they deal with concrete prob- 
lems they are usually adequate and sometimes 
triumphant. The speech delivered in 1906 on the 
dangers which threatened American state govern- 
ments because of their irresponsibility had a 
profounder effect on American public opinion than 
any other speech of the present generation. But 
when Mr. Root seeks to illumine fundamental prin- 
ciples, as in his “Experiments in Government and 
the Essentials of the Constitution,” he shows an as- 
tonishing amount of sheer intellectual conventional- 
ity. The book has been described as a masterly de- 
fense of traditional principles; and if the persua- 
sive way to defend traditional principles is to re- 
state the traditional arguments in their favor, the 
author’s defense may be considered masterly. But 
a disinterested critic would be hard pressed to find 
in it any indication of fresh or candid thinking. 

Mr. Root'’s intellectual poverty, or, if you please, 
naiveté, in the realm of first principles, shows it- 
self in almost the first sentence of this book. He 
speaks of “the individualism which underlies the 
social system of western civilization.” Individual- 
ism as a theory may be as good as or even better 
than the equally doctrinaire socialism, but its in- 
telligent preachers, like Mill, have admitted that 
it is a Utopia, an ideal toward which they think 
we ought to strive. To think of western civiliza- 
tion, with its essentially national organization, its 
churches, schools, armies and institutionalized in- 
dustries, as actually the embodiment of individual- 
ism, indicates an intellectual inexperience so extra- 
ordinary in a man of Mr. Root’s practical sagacity 
that it must be due to a native ineptitude for deal- 
ing with fundamentals. A similar narrowness or 
absence of vision of anything outside the scope of 
the respectable lawyer’s experience shows itself 
when we ask for his views as to the problems which 
a changing life has brought to the great multitudes. 
One will look in vain through all his speeches to 
find the faintest insight into what life means to the 
factory worker or tenement dweller. To Mr. 
Root’s wisdom these are irrelevant facts. 

The inability to do formative thinking may not 
greatly handicap a statesman, but the moral and 
intellectual timidity which often accompanies the 
limitation is a fatal drawback. Elihu Root has 
failed to fire the imagination of his fellow citizens, 
not merely because he has lacked initiative but be- 
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cause he has lacked vision. His intellectual in- 
experience is associated with the moral inexperience 
of a man to whom the essential aspect of a moral 
life consists in a series of taboos. He has brought 
to the service of these taboos a clear and con- 
scientious mind, but if the mind had been liberal as 
well as clear and conscientious, it would have de- 
stroyed the taboos instead of becoming rigid in 
their service. Mr. Root is a man of big stature, 
but in spite of some splendid endowments, he has 
failed because of the absence of a sympathetic and 
creative imagination. No man can lead a people 
who has his back to the future. 


The Case of “The Spectator” 


HERE are many things in this world, con- 
crete and abstract, which cannot be rightly 
judged from a distance. We have to know them 
close at hand and keep our knowledge fresh if we 
would be sure of the measure we apply to them. 
This is true in a peculiar sense of newspapers and 
reviews. The standing of a newspaper even among 
its own public is not easy to appreciate or analyze, 
and the history of international relations is crowd- 
ed with episodes illustrating the truth that there is 
nothing much more powerful for evil than the fac- 
titious reputation enjoyed, outside their own coun- 
tries, by certain organs of opinion which may once 
have been considerable. The present crisis furnishes 
no end of examples—among them the exaggerated 
importance attached on one side to the literature 
of Pan-Germanism, and the panic produced and 
stimulated, on the other side, by such negligible 
voices of British jingoism as the Saturday Review 
or the National Review of Mr. Leo Maxse. 
At the moment, however, we have another and 
a more deplorable example in mind—the London 
Spectator. Since the beginning of the war this 
journal has distinguished itself by printing a num- 
ber of editorials on the position of America in 
the world crisis, and the relations between Great 
Britain and the United States, which have been so 
dense, so ignorant, and so unintelligent that we 
should find it difficult to discover an adequate paral- 
lel in recent journalism. They began, in July last, 
while peace was still in the balance, with fantastic 
appeals to Washington for immediate intervention. 
They have culminated, with the issues of January, 
in articles of a diabolical perversity and venom. 
The Spectator (January twenty-third) is troubled 
by “the want of understanding of the situation, both 
military and moral, which is shown by the American 
government, and by large sections of the American 
people.” It confesses “acute anxiety and alarm” 
at the way in which England was at that moment 
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“drifting towards the danger of a collision with 
the United States.”” And then, by way of compos- 
ing these perilous differences, it proceeds to declare 
the editorial mind—in the following terms: ““We 
(the Spectator) are convinced that the majority 
of Americans are at heart on the side of the parent 
stock”"—a term that needs defining. 


We are equally sure that the bulk of them, even if, 
owing to distance and want of knowledge they seem 
callous about the sufferings of Belgium, or careless as 
to the results that must flow from the triumph of Ger- 
man militarism, do not at heart wish ill to this coun- 
try or desire to take advantage of the peril in which 
she stands, or again wish to bring her in ruin to the 


ground. 

Having thrown off this embarrassing compli- 
ment to the nation which for six months has 
been pouring money and food into Belgium, the 
Spectator provides us with an exquisite piece 
of international amenity. America, it asserts, 
need not assume that because England has her 
hands more than full in Europe, she is going to 
be more compliant than she would otherwise be in 
respect of American demands. On the contrary, 
she resents American “callousness and indifference 
to Great Britain”; she “cannot now show consid- 
eration”; and, as a matter of fact, she is “ten times 
more likely to prove combative” than she would 
have been if she were at peace with her neighbors. 
Moreover, as if all this were not enough, the Spec- 
tator recalls the incident of Mason and Slidell, 
notes that the good sense of Queen Victoria and her 
husband prevented British ministers from writing 
insulting and high-handed dispatches to Washing- 
ton, and adds the following comment: 

There is no one capable of preventing President 
Wilson and Mr. Bryan from sending dispatches which 
would fire the only portion of the world yet unburnt. 
This, we may well agree, is a sufficiently outrage- 

ous judgment upon a President who is probably 
the most accomplished master of restrained and 
dignified official language in the English-speaking 
world, and the Secretary of State who the other 
day signed the letter to Senator Stone on alleged 
breaches of neutrality. 

Well, the reader may interject, why trouble 
about the utterances of a journal which is so pat- 
ently conducted, in regard to American affairs at 
any rate, without knowledge or responsibility or 
decency? What is the London Spectator, anyhow? 
We are coming to that. If opinions and specula- 
tions such as we have cited were to appear in any 
one of the papers which, in London as in New 
York, play to the multitude without thought of con- 
sequences, no instructed person in America, or in 
England for that matter, would take the smallest 
notice. Everybody knows their precise value; no- 
body would be so foolish as to quote or refute 
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them. But the Spectator is another matter. It was 
once a great paper, and it is still a superstition. 
Unhappily—the fact amounts to a severe criticism 
of the educated classes in England—no other 
weekly review circulates so widely or commands 
quite so much authority in one considerable prov- 
ince of British conservatism. That province, to 
be sure, is inhabited by people who are dead or 
were never born—university dons and clergymen, 
pensioners and rentiers, elderly ladies (of both 
sexes) who figure Lloyd George or John Red- 
mond as Beelzebub. This clientele counts for no 
more in modern England than it would in present- 
day America. But the mischief is that a paper, 
having once acquired a character and repute, is 
apt to persist in a shadowy form long after the 
life has gone out of it. There can be few more re- 
markable examples of this phenomenon than the 
London Spectator. For thirty years, under Rich- 
ard Holt Hutton (the friend and editor of Bage- 
hot), and Meredith Townsend, it deservedly held 
a high place among the distinctive journals of its 
age. Under its present editor, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey, it has become a_ survival—‘‘doomed, 
pompous and absurd.”” For more than a decade 
it has stood for standpat adhesion to a theory of 
politics and society from which England has moved 
as decisively as we have moved from Jeffersonian 
democracy; and its own ignorance of the fact is 
the most pathetic thing about it. The one conso- 
lation is that the better mind of England, expressed 
in all parties, repudiates the follies of the Specta- 
tor as emphatically as do the American people. A 
fortnight before the appearance of the article we 
have analyzed, there appeared in the same paper 
a meditation headed “The Time to Leave Off.” 
In the case of Mr. St. Loe Strachey and his organ, 
that moment has long since passed. 
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Russian 


IX months ago, when the Russian armies 
S were first beginning to roll up the Austro- 
Hungarian masses before Lemberg and the 
German corps in East Prussia, Petrograd, Paris 
and London were talking of a Christmas dinner in 
Berlin at which the Czar was to be the host, his 
Allies the guests. 

But now, at the end of February, Russian troops 
have made little or no progress beyond the points 
held in the last week of September; are, in fact, 
behind their high-water mark of that time in west- 
ern Galicia. In these seven months, too, three 
terrible defeats have been suffered by the armies 
of the Czar, defeats which in any other war might 
easily have decided the issue. Tannenberg, Lodz, 
the new disaster along the Masurian front, these 
German triumphs have a Napoleonic character 
lacking in all contests in the West. 

Taken together these battles seem to demons- 
trate that Russia is still hopelessly outclassed in a 
straight-out fight with the Germans. Her supe- 
riority over Austria seems beyond question. What 
she conquered in September in Galicia she holds 
now, with small exceptions. On the crests of the 
Carpathians her troops are still efficient enough to 
roll back the army of liberation coming from Hun- 
gary and now west and south of the crests of the 
Beskids. But wherever the Prussian helmet ap- 
pears, there seems to be the signal for Russian de- 
feat. 

Looking back over the three great Russian re- 
verses, too, it seems clear that they all have some- 
thing of the same general character. In September 
five corps burst into East Prussia, and for two 
weeks swept west toward the Vistula, carrying 
storm and destruction before them. For the mo- 
ment it appeared that the whole Prussian province 
to the Vistula would be occupied in the opening 
month of the war, and the flanks of the army, 
scheduled to start for Berlin in a brief time, cleared 
north as well as south. But while the world was 
still watching the Russian advance, a swift Ger- 
man concentration, the transfer of two or three 
army corps from Belgium to East Prussia, a rapid 
march after a quick railway journey, and the Rus- 
sian corps, now scattered and beyond supporting 


distance, were suddenly overwhelmed, smitten on 


flank and front alike; not defeated, annihilated. 
Something over 100,000 prisoners, uncounted 
guns, stores, these were the German booty. 

But the capture of generals and army corps was 
not all that the victory of Tannenberg meant for 
the Germans. What was more vital to them was 
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Failure 


that for some months the advance through East 
Prussia was checked. Russia went back to the Nie- 
men and then returned slowly, while the Germans, 
their East Prussian task over, hurried the mass of 
their victorious troops elsewhere. 

Tannenberg was won and lost in September. 
Not until November did the Eastern foes meet 
again in a sharply contested general engagement. 
A German dash for Warsaw having failed by a 
narrow margin, thanks to the enormous resources 
of Russia in men, the German army had flowed 
swiftly, succinctly, back from the Polish capital in 
a marvelous retreat. After them the Russians 
piled with the same lack of concern for flank and 
rear as at Tannenberg. Thus it came about that 
while Russian corps were across the Warta and 
Petrograd proclaimed the invasion of Silesia, the 
German high command was preparing another 
blow. 

This time the German troops were gathered up 
from the front of the Russians about Kalisz, placed 
upon the trains that had been assembled, rushed 
north and east along the strategic railways to 
Thorn, and then thrust back upon the Russian right 
flank and across its line of communications to War- 
saw. Once more the blow was terrific; for sev- 
eral days there was a prospect that the main Rus- 
sian army in Poland might be destroyed as the 
advance guard of the army of the north had been 
in September. Two things saved the Russians 
from utter disaster, the ability to call up still more 
new troops from the garrisons of Warsaw and 
other fortresses, and the mildness of the winter, 
which made the German movements difficult and 
inconceivably slow, given the resources which they 
possessed for transport. 

The Russian Polish army therefore escaped, 
came back to the Bzura River, where it stood sullen 
and inexpugnable, as Russian armies on the de- 
fensive have stood in all their history. But Ger- 
man official reports asserted that another 100,000 
Russian prisoners, new wealth in officers, material, 
artillery, were the fruit of the great victory of 
Lodz, which was almost a Russian Sedan and 
cleared the Silesian frontier of Russian excursion- 
ists bound for Berlin. 

Through the last few days it becomes plain that 
there has been a third Russian failure, this time 
in East Prussia again. Flowing west from the 
frontier of the Suwalki province in October, new 
Russian armies reached the Masurian Lakes, were 
halted there, and stood in the same lines until the 
beginning of the new year. Then a fresh offensive 
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on the Czar’s part was disclosed breaking out north 
and south of the line of the lakes. Between the 
Niemen and Inster, between the lakes and the 
Vistula, great Russian armies were officially re- 
ported to be advancing to turn both flanks of the 
Germans on the lake front. Once more there was 
the familiar period of prosperity as disclosed in 
Petrograd bulletins. For a second time it seemed 
certain that the Slavonic hosts would reach the 
Vistula before Graudenz. But once more at the 
decisive moment came the swift, unforeseen, tre- 
mendous blow. of the Germans, of Hindenburg, 
“the Old Man of the Lakes.” The Russians had 
aimed at turning the flanks of the Germans on the 
Masurian front. Hindenburg did turn the right 
flank of the Russians about Tilsit, while he threat- 
ened the left toward Plock and the Vistula. Once 
more there was a futile frantic effort of the scat- 
tered and outnumbered Russians to slip from the 
grasp of the foe. 

The third Russian failure was quite as complete 
as the preceding, if we are to accept German 
official reports as it is reasonable to accept them. 
One hundred thousand prisoners, seven generals, 
artillery, machine guns, supplies, these the Czar’s 
hosts left behind them as they fled east through 
the Augustowo forest, and the Germans moved 
after them upon Ossowetz, Grodno and the lines 
of the Narew and the Niemen which protect the 
Warsaw-Petrograd railways. The second inva- 
sion of East Prussia was now continued in western 
Russia, just as the first thrust at Silesia had been 
the prelude to two invasions of Russian Poland. 

The causes of the German victory have been set 
forth in many learned comments, but the simple 
explanation is not found in mere strategic railways, 
automobile transports, superior heavy artillery. 
The real explanation seems to be that the Russians 
are wholly incapable of marching as rapidly, of 
concentrating as swiftly, of coordinating their 
movements as perfectly as the Germans. When- 
ever the Russians, whose superiority of numbers is 
unquestioned, undertake an offensive, the Germans, 
waiting until the Russians are committed to their 
movement, suddenly concentrate overwhelming 
forces from all sides, and strike with swiftness that 
brings terrible success. What they do not seem 
able to do is to push home these great successes. 
Here alone the question of Russia’s millions tells. 

In the Napoleonic time it will be recalled how 
successful the great emperor was for many years 
in keeping the upper hand despite the ever increas- 
ing disparity of numbers between his troops and 
the enemy’s. The superiority of Napoleon’s troops 
is now that of the Germans. The advantage his 
military genius gave him, Hindenburg’s great abil- 
ity has furnished to the Germans. So far as it is 
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now possible to see, the Germans will for months, 
perhaps for years, be able to hold back the Rus. 
sian flood, which is farther from Berlin now than 
ever since the war began, and do it with greatly 
inferior numbers. 

Russian failure to get into Germany, that is, to 
open a road to the German capital, has been com- 
plete, and Russian soldiers and commanders, while 
they have done better against Austria than had 
been expected, have totally failed against the Ger- 
mans. Russia’s mission now must be to continue 
its tremendous pressure, to make numbers in some 
part atone for inefficiency. What the Spanish guer- 
rillas did to Napoleon’s marshals, Russia may ac- 
complish for her allies against the Kaiser. Vic- 
tories are not to be expected from her, but the 
troops needed presently in the West may still be 
withheld at the Vistula. Meantime admiration is 
due the Germans for their new achievements in 
the East; for the third demonstration of the fact 
that in the field the Russians are no match for the 
troops of the Kaiser, that the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas is inferior to Hindenburg, so far the supreme 


soldier of the great war. 
FRANK H. Simonps. 


Making Railroad Regu- 
lation National 
UBSTANTIAL difficulties in the way of an 


interstate carrier at present maintaining two 
distinct systems of rates for interstate and local 
trafic were set forth by attorneys for the car- 
riers in the Minnesota Rate cases (230 U.S.). 
Counsel pointed out the interblending of opera- 
tions in interstate and local business; the rise of 
the same right-of-way terminals, rails, bridges and 
stations for both classes of traffic; the daily varia- 
tion in the proportion of each sort of business; 
the fact that terminals, facilities and connections 
in one state aid the carrier’s entire business, and 
are an element of value with respect to its whole 
property and business in several states; the fact 
that securities are issued against the entire line of 
the carrier and cannot be divided by state lines; 
the fact that tariffs must be made with a view to 
all the traffic of the road, and should be fair as 
between through and short-haul business. 

Reciting these difficulties, Justice Hughes, speak- 
ing for the Court, said: “These considerations are 
for the practical judgment of Congress in deter- 
mining the extent of the regulation necessary under 
existing conditions of transportation to conserve 
and promote the interests of interstate commerce.” 
The Court thus clearly implied that Congress, in 
the exercise of its powers to regulate “commerce 
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among the states’ and to “make all laws necessary 
and proper’”’ to that end, may also, when the pros- 
perity of the commerce directly entrusted to it so 
demands, regulate the conditions of that commerce, 
which otherwise falls to the control of the states. 
The importance of the Shreveport cases (234 
U.S.) lies in the fact that the court converts its 
previous tentative utterance into a rule of law, at 
least so far as interstate carriers are concerned. 
Concerning the Shreveport cases a few facts are 
to be briefly noted. 

Shreveport, Louisiana, is forty miles east of the 
Texas line, 189 miles from Dallas, Texas, and 231 
miles from Houston, with both of which towns it 
competes for the trade of the intervening region. 
Since 1903 this competition has been rather one- 
sided, owing to the policy of the Texas Railway 
Commission in keeping rates on traffic between 
central and east Texas lower than the rates 
charged by the same carriers, under national su- 
pervision, between Shreveport and points in east 
Texas. In 1910 the Louisiana Railway Commis- 
sion appealed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for relief, and in March, 1912, the latter 
body issued an order commanding the railroads 
engaged in the Texas-Shreveport trade to bring 
certain of their interstate “class rates” into con- 
formity with a specified maximum schedule of 
“reasonable” rates, and to remove the discrimina- 
tion complained of. The first part of the order 
the railroads complied with promptly enough, but 
the second part they assailed before the Commerce 
Court as in excess of the Commission’s authority. 
For, they said, while we admit that we might vol- 
untarily remove the condemned discrimination by 
lowering the “class rates’”’ below the maximum set 
by the Commission, yet the Commission cannot 
force us to do so without exceeding its power to 
set “reasonable” rates; and as for removing the 
discrimination by raising our rates on local traffic, 
that is impossible, since these rates have been pre- 
scribed to us by the Texas Commission in exer- 
cise of that state’s constitutional authority to regu- 
late its internal commerce. 

The Commerce Court found that the National 
Commission’s order was justified by the third sec- 
tion of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which pro- 
hibits any interstate carrier from giving unreason- 
able preferences to one locality as against another. 
It thereupon ruled that the carriers affected by the 
order were relieved from the necessity of comply- 
ing with the conflicting orders of the Texas Com- 
mission; and the Supreme Court, speaking again 
through Justice Hughes, sustained this order, on 
the basis of the following proposition: “‘Congress 
has no power to regulate intrastate commerce as 
such, but it has the power to foster and protect 
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interstate commerce, and to take all measures nec- 
essary and appropriate to that end, although intra- 
state transactions of interstate carriers are thereby 
controlled.” 

The theoretical importance of this decision arises 
from the shrewd blow it administers to the super- 
stition, still cherished by many “constitutional” 
lawyers, that the reserved powers of the states 
comprise an independent limitation to national 
power. Thus a recent writer in the Harvard Law 
Review denounces the decision as “doing violence 
to the very words of the Constitution and a long 
line of decisions beginning with Gibbons v. Og- 
den.” The fact of the matter seems to be, how- 
ever, that Gibbons v. Ogden furnishes a most re- 
markably prescient anticipation of Justice Hughes’s 
doctrine. Commenting on the words “commerce 
among the states,’ Chief Justice Marshall there 
says: “It is not intended to say that these words 
comprehend that commerce which is completely 
internal and which does not extend to or 
affect other states . The genius and charac- 
ter of the whole government seem to be that its 
action is to be applied to the external concerns of 
the nation, and to those internal concerns which 
affect the states generally; but not to those which 
are completely within a particular state, which do 
not affect other states, and with which it is not 
necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing 
some of the general powers of the government.” 

Other decisions had also paved the way for the 
Shreveport decision, particularly one upholding 
the National Safety Appliance act (273 U.S.). 
This act embraces “all locomotives, cars and simi- 
lar vehicles used on any railway that is a highway 
of interstate commerce,” and is not confined to 
vehicles engaged in such commerce. It thus super- 
sedes, within the field of its operation, measures 
that would otherwise plainly lie within the police 
power of the states. And surely the state’s power 
to regulate rates on local traffic is not more sacro- 
sanct than its power to provide for the safety of 
such trafic. More than a hundred and twenty 
years ago, James Madison, in the very act of com- 
bating Hamilton’s bank plan, yet admitted that 
“the powers of the states furnish no constitutional 
criterion of the powers of Congress.” 

A somewhat less academic criticism of Justice 
Hughes’s doctrine was generally voiced at the re- 
cent annual meeting in Washington of the National 
Association of State Railway Commissioners. In 
its most plausible form this criticism ran substan- 
tially as follows: “The new test set up by the 
Shreveport decision for intrastate rates, that they 
must not discriminate against localities outside the 
state, renders the task of the state commissions 
practically an impossible one; either, therefore, 
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this test must be abandoned, or Congress must 
make it both legally and physically possible for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to take over 
the whole business of rate-fixing in the case of in- 
terstate carriers.” After considerable discussion the 
Association adopted a resolution proposed by Mr. 
Williams of the Texas Commission, which, in ef- 
fect, called upon Congress to sanction the power 
of state commissions to set what rates they please 
in regulation of intrastate commerce, so only that 
such rates be “reasonable.” Besides being de- 
cidedly ambiguous, the resolution is plainly non- 
sequitur from the premises just stated. For why 
should not Congress adopt the more progressive 
and forward-looking alternative, even though it 
should thereby somewhat curtail the capacity for 
social service of certain well-paid state offices? 

It is vain even for those disporting the panoply 
of “state sovereignty” to wage war against facts. 
Several members of the Association frankly ad- 
mitted that the day when the conditions of traffic, 
both interstate and local, of interstate carriers 
must be set by national authority could not be in- 
definitely postponed. Why, indeed, should any- 
one endeavor to postpone it at all? The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in recently granting 
certain roads a five per cent advance on their inter- 
state rates, acted in response to the growing de- 
mand of the country for enlarged transportation 
facilities, and also to its growing appreciation of 
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the fact that in the last analysis it is, as Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams has pointed out, the investor who 
determines charges. Nevertheless there are unmis- 
takable signs of preparation to divert the proceeds 
of the National Commission’s award to pockets 
for which it was never intended, and from which, 
we may be sure, no new railway trackage, no new 
rolling-stock, will ever spring into being. Further- 
more, the hope that has been entertained of the 
new Banking act, that it would turn aside the sav- 
ings of the country from the channels of “high 
finance,” is worth recalling in this connection. It 
may well be doubted whether this hope will ever 
be measurably realized till the great mass of smal! 
investors can put their confidence in some wide- 
spread form of non-speculative securities. So far 
as the present physical conditions of railroading 
are concerned, railroad stocks and bonds should 
fill the bill, provided only the problem of establish- 
ing a sane, unified system of regulation can be 
solved. But there is a still more fundamental con- 
sideration pointing the way that constructive states- 
manship must eventually take in this matter. We 
as a people are coming more and more to realize 
that hope for democracy itself depends to no small 
extent on the possibility of simplifying our vastly 
over-elaborate mechanism of government. In the 
present instance, certainly, the applicability of this 
hope is most uncommonly plain. 
E. S. Corwin. 


Shakespeare: Made in America 


Not until the fashion has entirely changed 

do we see how extravagant the old costume 
was. The late middle ages and the renaissance, 
when modern languages took shape, had a very 
elaborate and modish dress for the mind as well 
as for the body. Notice, for instance, how Shakes- 
peare can deck out a Hock sentiment, proper to 
any schoolboy: 


or blinds us to the costume of thought. 


When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I all alone beweep my outcast state 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 
And look upon myself and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what I most enjoy contented least, 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising,— 
Haply I think on thee; and then my state, 

Like to the lark at break of day arising 

From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven’s gate: 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 


For Shakespeare this sonnet is comparatively 
plain and direct, yet it is simply encrusted with old- 
fashioned jewels and embroideries. How much 
so will become clear if we venture to paraphrase it, 
scrupulously leaving out every suggestion that could 
not have had its origin in the twentieth century 
and in America. 

In the first few lines almost every connotation 
is obsolete and will have to be abandoned. So 
the idea of falling out of favor at a court where 
the capricious monarch is Fortune. This myth- 
ological Fortune was rather a verbal deity from 
the beginning and had become merely rhetorical 
even in Shakespeare’s time; for us it is worse, and 
the unrepublican image is inadmissible. To be- 
weep anything is also contrary to our manners; 
if tears ever escape us it is not ceremoniously nor 
as a fit accompaniment to magnificent lamentations. 
As to men’s eyes, we look through our eyes, but sel- 
dom talk through them; and if we wish to shake 
off an objectionable friend we do not cast wither- 
ing glances upon him, like the noble savage. We 
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simply avoid the man; or if we are inclined to be 
offensively demonstrative, we cut him. The word 
outcast is still current; but the background which 
gave poignancy to that metaphor belongs to a by- 
gone age. No one can be easily excommunicated 
in our tolerant society. If one circle disowns him 
he will slip into.,another, perhaps with relief, and 
find it no less self-respecting, even in jail; and if 
he makes bold to flaunt his crime or his heresy, he 
will excite more interest than loathing, and a party 
of sympathizers will probably flock to his side. 

No less obsolete is the habit of troubling heaven 
with one’s bootless cries. Even the lover in the 
sonnet, though he might have prayed, would hard- 
ly have emitted cries; only in remote antiquity his 
predecessors in the art of troubling heaven may 
actually have wailed. Nowadays hardly anybody 
would pray in the hope of recovering his friends 
or his property by divine interposition. People 
certainly have recourse to religion, and often in 
a more desperate need than ever; but to modern 
feeling religion opens a second sphere of interest 
and hope, without being expected to further our 
worldly hopes and interests. 

In the body of the sonnet there are a number 
of phrases which, without being in the least ar- 
chaic, have a certain grand sweeping air and 
panache about them quite foreign to our expe- 
rience. The word art, for instance, to most Ameri- 
cans suggests the profession of painting; the in- 
tended faculty of doing all things easily and 
well would have to be called ability or skill, or 
more pungently and characteristically, brains. 
This single transition from art to brains speaks 
volumes. Again, while no nation was ever more 
hopeful than America or more optimistic, to say 
rich in hope is to give the matter a different twist. 
You are optimistic when you take for granted or 
religiously assure yourself that the future, what- 
ever it may be, will be all right, and will some- 
how grow better and better. You are rich in hope 
when you have great and definite expectations, are 
heir or aspirant to an exalted position, and can 
picture in a concrete form the happy future before 
you. So a bridegroom is rich in hope on his wed- 
ding morning, or an expectant mother when mak- 
ing bibs for her first-born; but the optimist may 
be as poor in hope as in experience. 

Similarly the phrase J look upon myself ex- 
presses something different from our self-con- 
sciousness. It describes the shock of suddenly 
seeing yourself as others see you, as when you un- 
expectedly come upon yourself in a mirror. The 
poet is borrowing men’s eyes in order to consider 
and pity himself; he is not retreating into a psycho- 
logical observation of what is hidden from others 
in his consciousness. 
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The eleventh and twelfth lines will have to be 
sacrificed in their entirety. There are no larks in 
America. There is no heaven in modern cosmology 
such that the blue sky in which larks sing should be 
called the gate of it. And what hymns could the 
poet have been thinking of? Christmas carols, 
perhaps, or such as the choir of Magdalen College 
in Oxford greet the sunrise with on May morning 
from the top of their lovely tower. In any case 
they were pre-Puritan hymns, hymns of joyful 
familiarity with a religion sweetly and humanly 
miraculous, hymns not associated with drawling 
tunes, funerals, or a vague sense of constraint and 
edification. For these two lines, therefore, we 
must substitute something wholly different, yet as 
nearly equivalent as possible. I can think of 
nothing domesticated in America nearer to larks 
and to bright religion than music is. So orchestral 
strains shall take the place of larks, with profound 
apologies; and in speaking of music we may per- 
haps slightly inflate the poetic bellows, since mod- 
ern shyness does not attack our souls so much in 
that invisible wilderness. 

As to the final couplet, we may still talk occa- 
sionally of being as happy as a king or as drunk 
as a lord, but whatever seduction there may once 
have been in those images, they have paled. 
Something of far greater moment, however, lies 
submerged here. The unsophisticated reader may 
pass approvingly over the phrase thy sweet love, 
as if the poet might just as well have written our 
sweet love instead, meaning that mutual, complete, 
hearty, happy, plebeian love which alone should 
figure in our revised American version. Yet as a 
matter of fact the sentiment and pathos of the 
original are profoundly different, being charged 
with the most exotic metaphysical overtones. If 
we compare this sonnet with the rest of Shakes- 
peare’s, and consider the W. H. to whom at least 
by a poetic fiction they were addressed, it becomes 
evident that thy sweet love can only mean the 
sweet love of thee, a love which the poet did not 
and could not aspire to see returned. That ornate 
and exuberant age had so much passion to spare 
that it could think it but graceful adulation for a 
poet to address the intensest and richest effusions 
of love to some insipid youth in a high station. 
And behind that lavish play of expression (for 
perhaps it was nothing more) we must not ignore 
the possibility that the passion expressed may 
sometimes have been real, at least in those who first 
set this literary fashion; and in that case, seeing 
that even if graciously tolerated, such adoration 
could not possibly be mutual, we are at once trans- 
ported into the dim sanctuary of Platonic love, 
where youth and beauty, at an aesthetic remove 
and because of their intrinsic virtue, are reputed 
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to communicate a supreme and sufficient bliss to 
the worshipper, with all those moral and saving 
effects which this sonnet, for instance, celebrates. 
The lover in his infatuation, and in the religious 
chastening of it, is said somehow to find God. 
Humbug or philosophy, this Platonic mysticism 
has long been a classic refuge of hopeless emotion, 
and Shakespeare’s sonnets march conventionally in 
the devout procession. Such ambiguous mysteries, 
however, are alien to modern sentiment and to the 
plain man’s experience, and we may shut them 
out without further parlance. 

Plucked of all its Elizabethan feathers, our son- 
net might then present somewhat the following 
appearance: 

When times are hard and old friends fall away 
And all alone I lose my hope and pluck, 
Doubting if God can hear me when I pray, 

And brood upon myself and curse my luck, 
Envying some stranger for his handsome face, 
His wit, his wealth, his chances, or his friends, 
Desiring this man’s brains and that man’s place, 
And vexed with all I have that makes amends, 


Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising,— 
By chance I think of you; and then my mind, 
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Like music from deep sullen murmurs rising 
To peals and raptures, leaves the earth behind: 
For if you care for me, what need I care 

‘To own the world or be a millionaire? 

The reader may laugh, but I have not made the 
sonnet absurd on purpose; on the contrary I have 
tried to keep it as good as possible under the con- 
ditions imposed. The experiment is not intended 
to show how an American poet would actually feel 
or treat Shakespeare’s subject, for he would either 
compose fine imitative literature, with a lapse here 
and there which he might not be conscious of, or 
else he would give birth to something entirely 
novel. The experiment is meant only to make 
evident how much old finery there is in our litera- 
ry baggage, and how original an original poet 
would have to be. Any wise man of Shakespeare’s 
time might have prophesied that ruffs would no 
longer be worn in three hundred years, but only a 
genius could have foretold our trousers. So any 
critic may unfrock Shakespeare, but to dress his 
thought up again in the costume of a future poetry 
can be given only to the future poets themselves. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


Reading Henry James in War Time 


‘6 ELL,” said my companion, “shall we go 
\ down and have a look at the sea before 
bed?” ‘Let's look at the night first,” I 
answered, ‘“‘for it seems very black.” We opened 
the hall door and stepped into such a still dark- 
ness as I have rarely felt before; save where the 
glamor of the sea trembled beyond the edge of the 
cliff, the night closed in on the land with the soft 
opacity of velvet. ‘“‘No, it’s certainly no time for 
a walk,” said my companion. “Listen!” 

We stared upwards, and then, perceiving that 
the gaslight from the hall was pouring out a shal- 
low stream of radiance across the greasy garden 
path, ran back and shut the door. “Oh, I don’t 
think it can be!” I exclaimed incredulously, as I 
fixed the bolts. “It’s much more likely to be a 
heavy motor on the main road.” “But I know,” 
she persisted. “I saw one go up when I was at 
school in Germany, and it sounded just like this.” 
I stood upright again and listened and was entirely 
convinced. So, smiling with a curious fixity, we 
returned to the fireside and discussed the proper 
attitude to assume to that death now circling above 
our heads. 

The only instructions that had been issued by 
the authorities had advised us to descend into a 
cellar or basement, but there were none so far as 
we knew for a mile or more. There was really 


nothing to do except to reflect on the extreme du- 
biety of the advantages of belonging to the shel- 
tered sex. We have always been denied the vote 
because we do not take part in war; but now that 
the war arrives we find that this exemption applies 
only to the privilege of self-defence and that we 
enjoy to the full the right to be killed. We would 
have been rejected with jeers if we had tried to en- 
list in Kitchener’s army, but indeed it would be 
much more satisfactory to come to an end after a 
fair fight in the trenches than to sit there, helpless 
as sheep in a slaughter house, while the protecting 
sex, safely out of reach, pours down death from 
the clouds. But that topic soon wore thin, and we 
each took a book and went to bed, keeping our 
clothes on in case the protecting sex should aim 
straight. I felt myself supremely fortunate in 
having Mr. Henry James’s last volume, ‘“‘Notes on 
Novelists,” in the house, since one could hardly 
conceive of any author more capable of providing 
intellectual cover. And for a time I hid from fear 
quite effectually in the branching complexities of 
aesthetic theory, the intricate undergrowth of 
subtle perceptions of the earlier papers in the vol- 
ume. 

It was not long before I came upon certain 
other essays of a later date which were sealed, as 
absolutely as though by strips of gummed paper, by 
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Mr. Henry James's latest style. I approached them 
in different ways. I read them as if they were writ- 
ten in a foreign language, treating obscurities as 
idioms and translating every word into my collo- 
quialism. More desperately, as the hours grew 
smaller, I pretended that it was all right, and tried 
to send my intelligence winging up beside his soar- 
ing phrases, as though their flight was to be fol- 
lowed with composure. But the more I did so 
the stronger became the conviction that these di- 
vagations were not the gambols of a winged intel- 
lect in an element over which it had full command, 
but rather the disordered earthward spirals of 
wings so overworked that free and happy flight 
had become an impossibility. Every paragraph 
made it more clear that this later prose was the 
altar of a bloody sacrifice, on which everything 
that had in the past made Mr. James’s prose liv- 
ing and radiant, a glorious part of the organic 
world, had been ruthlessly offered up to an in- 
creasing fineness of meaning. Gone was the lov- 
ing command of the color of language which was 
shown at its most precious, perhaps, in ‘The 
Spoils of Poynton,” in which we saw the bright 
“art tint’ with which the abominable Brigstocks 
varnished the corridors of Waterbath, with a dis- 
tinctness that, contrasting with the not less distinct 
glories of the Spanish altar-cloths and Maltese 
crosses of Poynton, gave us the final conviction of 
the importance of the battle which formed the 
idea of the story. Gone was that rhythm which 
made “The Altar of the Dead” sound like a sol- 
emn and consoling mass, and its worshippers seem 
not sentimentalists hugging an affectation, but 
earnest mystics. 

All these aids to the ultimate significance of his 
work he has sacrificed to a desire to hammer out 
the immediate significance of each sentence to as 
thin a radiance as gold-leaf. He splits hairs till 
there are no longer any hairs to split, and the men- 
tal gesture becomes merely the making of agitated 
passes over a complete and disconcerting baldness. 
One does not deny that these excesses are inci- 
dental and that the prose still has a loveliness of 
its own; but it is no longer the beauty of a living 
thing, but rather the “made” beauty which bases 
its claims to admiration chiefly on its ingenuity, 
like those crystal clocks with jeweled works and 
figures that moved as the hours chimed, which 
were the glory of mediaeval palaces, and which 
so unaccountably fail to kindle our enthusiasm 
when we go abroad to-day. 

One perceives in the essay on “The New Novel” 
that this forgetfulness of free and lively move- 
ment impedes his matter as well as his manner. 
There he takes four young English novelists, and 
with a dreadful set deliberation treats them in a 
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way from which, one would have imagined, the 
first reaction of his literary nerves from the stim- 
uli of their marked though different personalities 
would have delivered him. Three of them are 
young men who are mentionable figures entirely 
by virtue of their ingenuous youthfulness: Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, engaging us chiefly by his naive 
habit of trying over the formulae of older suc- 
cessful novelists, much as a boy rapturously prac- 
tises the peculiar throw of some famous bowler; 
Mr. Gilbert Cannan, being at that stage of artistic 
adolescence which understands the recipe for real- 
ism to consist in taking up the carpets and show- 
ing the bare boards; and Mr. Compton Macken- 
zie, attracting our attention by his spirited at- 
tempt to reconcile in the copiousness and preciosity 
of “Sinister Street’’ those two apparently irrecon- 
cilable enthusiasms of a still earlier stage of adol- 
escence, Balzac and the Yellow Book. Yet Mr. 
James treated them separately and conjointly 
with thousands of sentences which proliferated 
into less numerable parentheses, and even a few 
of those rare, precious italics, of delicate empha- 
sis and accumulated to an almost choral effect of 
admiration and respect. And when, in the midst 
of our amazement, we see that Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence, the only author of this youngest generation 
who has not only written but also created, and 
created with such power that he would be honor- 
able in any generation, receives nothing but a scorn- 
ful parenthesis which depicts him “hanging in the 
dusty rear’ of Mr. Cannan and Mr. Mackenzie, 
we realize that we have witnessed a real failure 
of enlightenment. How is it possible, we ask, that 
Mr. James should not approve an author who has 
given us such beauty as brims over in “Sons and 
Lovers”? 

Almost certainly we may ascribe both this mis- 
judgment and the deteroration in style to the same 
cause, which is as fundamental a thing as Mr. 
James’s conception of the duty of an author. He 
belongs to the school of Flaubert, the school which 
held that the author’s first concern was with his 
style; and by that they did not mean merely the 
treatment of their themes in an appropriate man- 
ner. One can prove that by an examination of 
“Madame Bovary.” Assuredly Flaubert did not 
embark upon the study of that poor vaporish little 
housemaid under any illusion as to the beauty and 
importance of her existence. He chose it simply 
that he might use it as a grindstone on which to 
whet his qualities; he sought full knowledge of 
Emma's being in order that he might by that frac- 
tion be nearer to omniscience; he transmuted that 
trivial life to important elegance in order that he 
might exercise his power of refinement. 

The ultimate effect on the author was more im- 
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portant than the effect of the book. For it was 
the author’s duty not to discover beauty but to at- 
tain to personal magnificence; to tower above life 
in tranquillity, and look down upon it with infinite 
understanding; to be a god in one’s brain. To 
that ambition Mr. James has—one almost wrote 
sacrificed himself, but it is not that. It is true 
that he has learned to hold the beauty of his sen- 
tences as nothing so long as he can manifest a 
superhuman comprehension of every aspect of his 
argument. It is true that he has learned to detest 
the ungodlike attributes of humanity so intensely 
that he qualifies a man of the genius of Mr. Law- 
rence because his youthful tongue occasionally falls 
into excited schoolboy stammerings about sex, 
while Mr. Cannan and Mr. Mackenzie gain his 
respect because, having nerves more stable (as 
they are less sensitive) than Mr. Lawrence, they 
attain to a greater dignity. But indeed he has 
succeeded as splendidly as poor Flaubert, with his 
museum of superb and tarnished treasures, failed. 
The presence of this marvelous brain, manifested 


“On the 


N one of the stories of that excellent ethnog- 

rapher, Arnold Bennett, figures an organiza- 

tion of one of the Five Towns called ‘The 
Going Away Club.”” One day when the wife of 
one of its members is all but broken down by the 
dreary monotony and routine of her married life, 
a life of material pinching and spiritual starvation 
with never a break or diversion—one day her un- 
yielding and saving husband flings down on the 
table a handful of money, a paid-up policy from 
the Going Away Club. On this fruit of their 
weekly premiums they will now, he says, take a 
vacation. They go to a “holiday resort,” they 
take in all the shows, they live en prince, spending 
as much money on one afternoon tea as they could 
have lived on for days at home. Then, after 
their week of hectic extravagance, they return 
home, happy and. bankrupt, to go on with their 
monotonous life and make their regular payments 
to the organization that will assure them another 
period of debauchery another year. 

It is a very graphic picture of the alternative 
often characteristic of toil and pleasure in primi- 
tive life—unbroken routine, unemotional repeti- 
tion, and then an outburst, satiation, excess, ma- 
terial and emotional debauchery. We see it in 
the laborer who works hard all week to spend his 
earnings of a Saturday night in the “pub” or sa- 
loon; in the sailor or miner or backwoodsman who 
comes into port or frontier town “to paint it red” 
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in those innumerable volumes, brings such rein- 
forcement to our faith in the intellect as the pious 
would find in the company of a saint. 

I had once felt it as an alienating quality of Mr. 
James’s genius that his work showed an inhuman 
incapacity for enthusiasm, that he disliked and 
refused causes coolly as other people dislike and 
refuse seed-cake. But as the throb of the Zeppe- 
lin returned and I knew again the helpless rage 
of the non-combatant, the sick fear of instant 
death, I realized that enthusiasm was not so neces- 
sarily divine as I had thought. For those mur- 
derers by intent who were circling above my head 
in an attempt to locate the lightless town for pur- 
poses of butchery were probably burning with as 
pure and exalted a passion as they could conceive. 
This war has shown that every warm passion— 
loyalty, patriotism, ambition—can be perverted to 
obscene uses. Nothing is innocent in man except 
the mind. 

REBECCA WEST. 

London. 


Loose” 


’ 


and have “a hell of a good time;” in the college 
boy who breaks training at the end of his final 
match, in the Australian Blackfellow who breaks 
through all the most binding of his tribal rules at 
his periodic corrobboree. 

Thanks to different economic conditions, the 
daily life of the Blackfellow is not as regular as, 
let us say, the life of a native of the Five Towns, 
but it is equally undiverting and quite as habit- 
bound. The Australian sense of time is not as 
nice or as subject to control as the English, but it 
is even more exacting. The license of the Austra- 
lian is sexual as well as dietary. English public 
opinion is a check along this line—at least for 
members of the Going Away Club. But sexual 
license does characterize the Anglo-Saxon out- 
break against habit—consider the sex phenomena 
of “revivals,” or the indulgence given sailors in 
port and soldiers on leave. And then does not the 
whole system of prostitution depend in fact on the 
craving for an outbreak? Is it not supported by 
the men who in their daily life have less sex stim- 
ulus than the men who never visit a house of pros- 
titution, by the men whose relations with women 
are slight or trivial or unimaginative, whose per- 
sonal relationships are negligible? A man in love 
does not visit a house of prostitution. 

The main difference between modern and primi- 
tive sexual license is not its explosive character, but 
its degree of gregariousness. The organization 
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of “commercialized vice” offers opportunities for 
a man to “go on a bust” whenever he individually 
feels the impulse. The license of the savage has 
to be more cooperative. It is the difference in the 
forms of trade made by barter and by money; the 
difference between fairs and shops. There is still, 
however, something gregarious about modern 
“busts.”” Sundays and holidays are a social provi- 
sion for a gregarious kind of “‘bust,”” and Sunday 
and holiday recreations are as a rule gregarious. 
Coney Island, for example, is a country-wide form 
of gregarious Sunday “bust.’”’ Public ‘‘celebra- 
tions” are another form arousing the emotion the 
routine of the unimaginative private life fails to 
arouse. Natural catastrophes also furnish on- 
lookers opportunities for an emotional outgo, and 
the more stolid the onlooker the more welcome 
the opportunity. The newspaper headline on dis- 
aster by flood and fire, by tempest and earthquake, 
caters to this demand. Contributions to the Red 
Cross are often, I suspect, another expression of 
this kind of emotional debauchery. So is the vica- 
rious interest in minor individual catastrophe or 
crisis, the interest in marriage and divorce, in sui- 
cide and murder. 

But war is the “bust” par excellence—alike for 
those who go and for those who stay at home. 
It is the greatest of gregarious forms of excite- 
ment. It sweeps people off their feet; it carries 
them along; it gives them something to think about, 
or rather feel about; it: brings people together; 
it makes them forget themselves. The more 
monotonous the life, the stronger the appeal war 
makes. The duller the nature, the more welcome 
the appeal. The less a man finds to stimulate his 
imagination in daily life and the less imagination 
he has to be stimulated, the crasser and the more 
unusual the stimulus must be. And yet too unusual 
it may not be. To be enjoyable war must not up- 
set the deeper-seated habits nor exact spiritual ad- 
justments. It must not startle us with new ideas 
or distress us with new feelings. It must appeal to 
us only in what, as we say, is elemental in us. It 
may stir us to the very depths, but to new heights 
it may not call us. 

As for the shock of the material adjustment 
war requires, it is mitigated by enduring it either 
collectively or with the backing of the community. 
It is much less trying to a woman to go with a 
neighbor and, with her, drop her jewelry in the 
melting-pot of government, than to dine with that 
same neighbor the only guest unbejeweled. It is 
much pleasanter to literally share a crust with a 
hungry friend than because of the ill turn of 
butcher or of cook to have had to omit a dish 
from a stereotyped course dinner. It is because 
the hardships of war and even the horrors are suf- 
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fered together that they are tolerable—and from 
the same point of view for non-combatants 
more intolerable. Non-combatants have far less 
gregarious support in their suffering. Herein 
we may find one of the reasons women are less 
warlike than men. Another reason for their com- 
parative pacifism lies in their disinclination in 
general for periodic debauch. Women do not go 
on “busts” like men—perhaps because they are 
comparatively incapable of or unused to, steady, 
protracted effort; scatter-brained and volatile, they 
feel no need of breaking bounds. 

Not only are the hardships of war tolerable, 
suggests a discerning critic, Emily James Put- 
nam, but they are alluring. For the satisfactions of 
collectivism are not insignificant among the baits of 
war, at least to modern men. The burdens of in- 
dividualism modern life imposes are great. It is 
personal responsibility which wears us out, and 
from which almost any escape is welcome—the 
civil service, factory drudgery, the church, the 
army or navy. But outside of these resorts of 
the would-be irresponsible there are numberless 
positions straining the human machine almost be- 
yond endurance by their demand upon it for some 
measure of personality. To all such overtaxed 
machines war offers an irresistible opportunity of 
escape. 

Evsig CLews PARSONS. 


When We Went to School 


RECENT correspondent in these columns 

declares that the real puzzle in education is 
as to content. She asks us to outline the facts we 
have found of value, so that she may be sure, as 
she confesses she is not now sure, what children 
should know when they leave school. 

I search the memory of my nine years in the 
public schools, and wonder what I really learned 
there. I must have learned to read and write and 
spell and work sums, for I can do all those things 
now; but I came out with no connected sense of 
my country’s history or that of any other, and if 
I had any geographical grasp, it came only from 
a certain abnormal delight I took in poring over 
maps by myself. Algebra, geometry and physics 
I recall to have passed before my attention. I was 
a very dutiful child, and it was my moral rather 
than my intellectual sense which enabled me to get 
“marks” in these subjects. I cannot say that they 
were “learned,” in the sense of being woven into 
experience in any way. Latin rather appealed to 
me, chiefly because of its elegance of form, which 
I remember to have been curiously reinforced by 
the aesthetic format of the Collar and Daniell’s 
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text-book we used. Certain English classics ap- 
peared like dim ghosts on my horizon. At no time 
could I have given an intelligible account of the 
plot or argument of any of the books we read 
in Latin, Greek or German. The French and 
Italian which I picked up later I can read more 
easily than the German upon which I spent three 
school years. Imagined geographical wanderings, 
the disentangling of some verses of Vergil, certain 
neat algebraic solutions, are all of my “learning” 
that excited my interest or enthusiasm. Nine years 
seems an unconscionable time to spend learning 
these simple things. 

I conclude that there is not much use teaching 
children things that they will not assimilate with 
their own curiosity, and connect with what they 
consider worth while in their world. In my own 
case this curiosity rarely worked in school. I can- 
not defend its algebraic and Vergilian workings 
except as springing from some embryo aesthetic 
sense. But the geographical enthusiasm is perfectly 
intelligible. It is connected with that intellectual 
education which I was pursuing parallel to my 
school work, and which merged with it only occa- 
sionally. This unofficial education, begun at a very 
early age, came through the medium of the news- 
paper. The New York Tribune, lying freshly on 
our doorstep every morning, was gathered in like 
intellectual manna by my small and grateful self. 
It told me daily of a wide, fascinating and impor- 
tant world, and to it I reacted with never failing 
curiosity. On the political events, personalities, 
foreign wars, riots, strikes, plays, books, and mu- 
sic that streamed disorganizedly through its col- 
umns, no school subject threw any light except 
geography, which at least enabled me to place 
things on the map. History, which might have 
helped, was taught, not backwards, in the order 
that one’s curiosity naturally approaches it, but 
forwards, so that at no time did we get within 
hailing distance of the present. 

My real education, as I look back on it, con- 
sisted in making some sort of order cut of this 
journalistic chaos. I got some help in the debates 
on current events which a radical superintendent 
introduced into our high school. I remember pul- 
verizing, at the age of thirteen, my opponents in 
debate, with proofs that a ruthless dictatorship 
was the only form of government possible in the 
primitive state of Santo Domingo. Our house- 
hold, however, was innocent of current discussion. 
The public library had not been born. I had to 
plot out this larger world by myself. Indeed, the 
grown-up people whom I sought seemed on the 
whole less familiar than I with the bearings of 
my curiosity. I cannot say that there was any- 
thing subtle or complicated or critical in my accept- 
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ance of the newspaper. It was all I could do to 
get the world mapped out, and become familiar 
with the names that I read. I remember follow- 
ing the Greco-Turkish War with a great deal of 
satisfaction, though the issues involved and the 
real military operations never meant anything at 
all. I got only the pleasant familiarity with this 
wider social world that one would get in meeting 
the same faces constantly in the street, without 
knowing the names of the people or speaking to 
them. 

Whatever familiarity with the trend of events 
and the wider interests of men and women I had 
when I left school was obtained in this way. The 
school had been practically valueless in giving me 
the background of the intellectual world in which 
I was henceforth to live. My framework was 
bony enough and the content flimsy, but the out- 
lines of my interests were there, and curiosity 
enough to keep me ceaselessly at filling in that con- 
tent. Nothing has occurred since that time to show 
me, through various vicissitudes, that it was not 
the most useful I could have. That its founda- 
tions had to be laid outside the school seems to 
me a sheer waste of educational energy on the 
school’s part. 

Boldly then, and in true egocentric fashion, I 
say that the child when he leaves school ought to 
have the foundations of interest in the events and 
issues in which people generally are interested. 
These practically all come within the attention of 
the metropolitan newspaper. The child should be 
equipped to get some kind of intelligent reaction 
to what he reads there about political and socio- 
logical events and issues, personalities, art and lit- 
erature. No one could accuse a curriculum based 
on the newspaper of being aristocratic, esoteric, or 
ultra-cultural. The newspaper is the one common 
intellectual food of all classes and types in the com- 
munity. Many persons, it is true, may react only 
to certain specialized departments, and yet even 
into the most rudimentary journals filter most of 
these larger issues and events. To use this stock 
as clues and work out the historical, geographical, 
and cultural ramifications in the school curriculum 
would provide this broad familiarity with the 
world the child is to live in which I suggest. I 
would not make the horrifying proposal that the 
newspaper be used as a school text-book. I am 
too well aware of that cardinal tenet of current 
educational morality which banishes the newspaper 
entirely from the school. There is something 
rather symbolic about that tenet, by the way. But 
to use a sort of generalized newspaper as the nu- 
cleus and basis of a curriculum would be a differ- 
ent matter. It would be using the actual current 
life of society as the guiding thread of what the 
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child is to know. As far as the purely intellectual 
content of the school is concerned, it would do 
what so many educators desire, connect the school 
with life. 

This ideal may be incredible, but it is not neces- 
sarily impossible. Take the child at its lowest 
terms, as a troublesome little person whom its par- 
ents send to school to get it out of the way of the 
crowded home until it is old enough to go to work. 
Then take the present curriculum, a medley of 
equally emphasized cultural, scientific and manual 
studies. Now the child certainly should have a 
command of the three R’s before he is ten years 
old. Suppose then we transfer the mathematical 
and scientific studies to a place subsidiary to the 
vocational and manual work that is being so rapidly 
developed. They would be taken up, that is, only 
as the theoretical basis for this practical work. 
This would leave four or five years for the study 
of the history, geography, literature, language, 
and civics, before the minimum age at which the 
child in the more advanced states is allowed to 
leave school. There seems to be no inherent rea- 
son why a great deal could not be done in that time 
to prepare this imaginative background for the 
world we live in. 

If “cultivating the imagination” means anything, 
it means ensuring that what one experiences in daily 
life will call up interesting and significant images 
and ideas. The public school sometimes attempts 
to cultivate a sort of literary and mythological 
imagination, but as for ensuring that those refer- 
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ences to places, persons, books, political institutions, 
ideas, which occur in the papers and weekly jour- 
nals, shall call up to the mind prompt, accurate, 
and stimulating images and meanings, it has been 
a dead failure. An exploration of the current 
imagination of the average person would be a cu- 
rious and profitable enterprise for a psychologist 
to undertake. For the cultivation of this imagery, 
we are all left, as the child is left, to the chance 
provision of the contemporary news-provider, the 
illustrated paper and “Sunday magazine.” Here 
is where we get our notions of things as they look 
and act. 

Beyond all else the child should leave school 
with a wide and reliable imagination—not with 
facts or theories so much as pictures, sympathies, 
apprehensions, what we call “the feeling for the 
thing.’ Thus equipped, his curiosity will provide 
him with all the facts and theories he needs. The 
custom of teaching by subjects is as artilicial and 
absurd as could be imagined. We do not think in 
terms of history or geography or language. If I 
read a foreign newspaper, all these are merged 
into one imaginative impression. We think in 
terms of situations, which have settings in time 
and place, and all sorts of fringes and implications. 
Unless the child is taught in this spirit, the isolated 
subjects will have no meaning. Without the imag- 
inative background that fuses and vitalizes his 
studies, he will go out from school untaught and 
unknowing. 

RANDOLPH S. BourRNE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From a Chinese Student 


IR: I read with great interest the letter from “A 
Friend of China,” published in your Journal for 
February sixth. I heartily share his optimism that “the 
situation now developing may be of decided advantage 
to all concerned,” but I entirely disagree with him in his 
notion of the ways in which his optimistic dreams are to 
be realized. He seems to hold that the solution of the Far 
Eastern question lies in Japan’s taking a “responsible and 
effective direction of China’s affairs.” That, in my humble 
judgment, can never be the real solution of the problem. 
“A Friend of China” seems to have ignored the im- 
portant fact that we are now living in an age of national 
consciousness. He forgets that even the Philippines can- 
not rest contented under the apparently “beneficial” rule 
of the United States. In this twentieth century no nation 
can ever hope peacefully to rule over or to interfere with 
the internal administrative affairs of another nation, how- 
ever beneficial that rule or that interference may be. The 
Chinese national consciousness has exterminated the Man- 
chu rule, and, I am sure, will always resent any foreign 
tule or “direction.” 
Moreover, your correspondent has been too drastic in 
his estimation of the capacity of the Chinese people for 


self-government and self-development. “The Republic,” 
says he, “held up to the world as evidencing the regen- 
eration of the East has proved, as was bound to be the 
case, a dismal failure. China as a progressive 
state has been tried and found wanting. She is incapable 
of developing herself.” So runs his accusation. But let 
me remind him that the transformation of a vast nation 
like China cannot be accomplished in a day. Read such 
books as John Fiske’s “The Critical Period of American 
History,” and it will be clear that even the establishment 
of the American republic was not achieved by a sudden and 
miraculous fiat. The Chinese republic has been no more 
a failure than the American republic was a failure in those 
dismal days under the Articles of Confederation. The Chi- 
nese Revolution occurred in October, 1911. Three years 
have hardly passed since the formation of the republic. 
Can we yet say, O ye of little faith! that “China as a 
progressive state has been tried and found wanting,” and 
that “she is incapable of developing herself’’? 

I sincerely believe with President Wilson that every 
people has the right to determine its own form of govern- 
ment. Every nation has the right to be left alone to work 
out its own salvation. Mexico has the right to revolution. 
China has her right to her own development. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Sun Hv. 
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The Public Fair to the Schools? 


IR: Your article in the January thirtieth issue on “The 
Schools from the Inside” is an able and just note on 
lay criticism of the public schools, the sort of talk the 
schoolman needs and really wants. I assume, however, 
that you are speaking from the metropolitan viewpoint. 
The inference of your article is that this criticism has been 
salutary. My observation as a schoolman in a provincial 
city does not bear this out, and it is from the country and 
provincial school conditions that we must judge the sys- 
tem. 

Assuming that the educational world resents outside crit- 
icism, there must be a cause. It is true that the average 
teacher is dogmatic, self-centered, immune to the influences 
of contemporary life, prone to professional testiness; but he 
is no more prone to bias than the average provincial minis- 
ter or editor. Besides, these latter have their pulpit and 
paper from which they can consign detractors to Inferno, 
ignore issues, and destroy or pervert the truth. The 
teacher has no organ, no vehicle, no champion save his 
own self-respect. 

If the teacher seems “particularly” prone to resentment, 
if he seeks refuge within his own professional pale, he 
does so from the same motives which prompt the physician 
or the lawyer to his own defense. In fact, does the 
public question the professional expertness of this type of 
gentleman? Does it, indeed, presume to doubt the knowl- 
edge of the civil engineer, the electrician, the manufactur- 
er, the plumber, the cook? It gives men in these capacities 
of special training the presumption of merit, honesty of 
motive, and skill. But the teacher, the principal, and the 
superintendent it looks upon with doubt and suspicion. It 
says that all the teacher is interested in is boasting his 
possession of a college degree, and having his salary raised ; 
the principal and superintendent are banded together into 
a close corporation to foster pet schemes and to shunt off 
criticism. ‘The opinion of the teacher on general topics is 
taken with a shrug and a complacent apology for one who 

associates with immature minds. 

Another cause of this “resentment” on the part of the 
teacher is the self-assumed ability on the part of the public 
to pick to pieces the school system on any and all occasions. 
It is the one thing it claims to know the most about, and 
to have the right to condemn, to heckle, and to keep in a 
continual turmoil. Members of school boards, with minds 
absolutely closed to new ideas, will vote down with monot- 
onous regularity every project for bettering the schools 
merely because it costs money, without listening to any 
exposition of its merits by the superintendent who is paid 
to study the matter and present an expert opinion. Par- 
ents decry a topheavy school curriculum, demand the 
“three R’s,” and in the same breath blame the schools be- 
cause they do not train John in the things the home neg- 
lects, or because they do not give him enough to do so that 
he will not run the streets. 

Another cause of this “resentment” is in the hostility of 
the press to the public schools. Catholic editors, or any edi- 
tors influenced by favored constituents, print anything de- 
rogatory to the schools in their town so long as it prejudices 
the public. They will relegate to fine print or an obscure 
corner meritorious achievements of the schools, and exploit 
on the front page student escapades often innocent, but ex- 
aggerated beyond recognition. Editorial columns sneer 
at the professional skill of the teacher, read base mo- 
tives into any effort at defense, and harp away on the one 
string, “For the schools the cheapest is the best.” In 
such columns you will find specific suggestions for courses 
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of study, designs of school buildings, items in the schoo! 
budget, comparisons of the working hours per day, week, 
and year of teachers as compared to clerks, policemen, and 
iron workers, and a lot more gratuitous advice on the part 
of the editor, when he has never visited a school, conferred 
with a school official, or given five consecutive minutes o{ 
intelligent thought to the details the educator has spent 
years of study in mastering. 

I have seen little of the rivalry of which you speak 
among communities desiring to excel in the erection of or- 
nate buildings. On the contrary, I have found them 
bickering for years on the matter of land sites, architec- 
tural restrictions, and details of curtailment, and then 
finally erecting a building which in three years is over- 
crowded. Citizens, editors, and school boards will quib- 
ble for months on the need of paring down school esti- 
mates, but vote complacently for million-dollar city halls, 
court house and jails. Meanwhile, until the powers 
that be can agree on what they want, public money is 
spent on portable buildings, and in remodeling business 
houses to accommodate congested conditions. 

If the teacher seems prone to particular resentment of 
outside criticism it is because of these three factors in 
moulding public opinion against him. The public itself, 
from a traditional prejudice against the professional skill 
of the teacher, failing to accord him that social and intel- 
lectual status granted to every other professional man, 
nullifies his influence. The public itself assumes a natural, 
God-given right and ability to direct the work of the pub- 
lic schools better than those whom it pays. The press, 
by perverting the functions of its news columns and shirk- 
ing the responsibility of its editorial columns, contributes 
to a narrow, unfair, and culpable public opinion. 

J. Micnor Dorey. 

New York City. 


Quoted from the Court 


IR: In discussing “Normal Inequalities of Fortune” in 

your issue of February sixth you employed the fol- 
lowing phraseology: “The ‘due process’ of the constitu- 
tions can never be other than a means by which courts 
exercise legislative functions; they pass upon the pro- 
priety of what the legislature does, and to do that they 
must judge by what they think wise and just and neces- 
sary.” And more of a similar tenor, with all of which | 
agree. It is in order to fortify your contention, if such 
were necessary, that I am sending you a quotation taken 
from the decision in the famous case of McCullough v. 
Maryland (17 U.S. 315) rendered in the Supreme Court 
by Chief Justice Marshall in February, 1819. The por- 
tion of the paragraph alluded to is as follows: 


But where the law is not prohibited, and is 
really calculated to effect any of the objects in- 
trusted to the government, to undertake here to 
inquire into the degree of its necessity would be 
to pass the line which circumscribes the judicial 
department, and to tread on legislative ground. 
This court disclaims all pretensions to such a 
power. 


Although it is true that the Court may have continued 
in disclaiming all such pretensions, it might well have 
kept more clearly in mind of recent years the first sug- 
gestion of the then Chief Justice. 

L. Macnusson. 

Washington, D.C. 
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Mainly Paralysis 


The Shadow, a play in three acts, by Dario Niccodemi 
and Michael Morton, first presented at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, January 25, 1915. 


HY, the humane reader sometimes inquires, does 

the critic dwell on things he dislikes and aim so 
venomously to be destructive? If a play is weak or 
clumsy or dull, why does not the critic ignore it? What 
is to be gained by destructive criticism? If it is impossible 
to praise a play, why say anything at all? 

After witnessing “The Shadow,” I repeat that query, 
why say anything at all? Clumsy and dull, it is one 
of those plays which not only should not but probably 
cannot survive. Why not leave it alone, and find some- 
thing else more worthy of a noble and receptive spirit? 

For an answer to this puzzle one may go to the 
body itself. Sad would be the body in which the fratri- 
cidal germs were victorious, but equally sad would it be 
if it had no destructive agents at all. The destroying 
agent may not inspire the loftiest feelings, but in spite 
of his humble character he is an indispensable servant 
of progress. It is characteristic of the pawky Scotch 
that they identify their urban civilization with their 
phagocytic activities. In that laconic masterpiece, the 
Scotch census report, the people are divided into two 
groups, those who live in the area that is scavenged and 
those who live in the area that isn’t. Nature does the 
work in the rural area, but in the urban area the work 
devolves on man. In the region of drama, so short is 
life and so limited the human faculties, it would be im- 
possible to thrive if selection were merely left to nature. 
If the critic acts as a phagocyte, it is in the pious in- 
terests of an organism that would otherwise be _pois- 
onously crammed. 

On Miss Ethel Barrymore’s account, “The Shadow” 
excites curiosity. It may be unfair to suppose that be- 
cause Miss Barrymore has been charming in previous 
plays she will also be charming in “The Shadow.” It 
may be unreasonable to expect that because she has so 
often played in attractive dramas this drama will be 
attractive as well. But unfair and unreasonable though 
it be, the fact that Miss Barrymore is presented in “The 
Shadow” creates a curiosity which nothing but a per- 
sonal impression can satisfy. To derive that impression 
from the play itself is the natural impulse of the curious. 
But in the case of “The Shadow” it is an impulse hardly 
worth gratifying. | Personally, I should not have been 
happy till I saw it. But having seen it, I could no more 
recommend it to a friend than I could sell to a trustful 
widow my beautifully printed share in Western Rands. 

Partly in deed, partly in word, “The Shadow” is 
unfit for consumption. Given that the characters live 
in the beautiful but decadent capital of France, we are 
willing to admit that the situation is credible. The 
establishment to which we are introduced is that of a 
childless married couple, Gerard and Berthe Tregnier. 
When Gerard married Berthe, fifteen years before we 
meet them, he was starting on his career as a painter 
and authority on art. In those fifteen years he had 
attained reputation and success. Devoting ten years to 
a work on the renascence, he also developed as a painter, 
and stood in line to become general curator of the mu- 
seums of France. A pundit in the world of art, his 
home life had been perfectly happy until, after nine 
years of normal health, his wife had been smitten with 
paralysis and left a chronic and completely helpless in- 
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valid. At first spending endless time and money in trying 
to have her cured, Tregnier eventually came to realize 
that, so far as love was concerned, he had left the land 
of honey and was setting out with her on an endless jour- 
ney through a tedious and profitless desert. Deny it as 
he would, the creature whom he had loved sexually was 
dead. On that side he had become a widower. To the 
creature who survived he felt and gave continuous de- 
votion, but after a time the emotions that she had 
ceased to employ began once more to be active, and found 
for their object a friend known to both, Mme. Helene 
Preville. 

It is here that the drama begins to puzzle one. If the 
lines mean anything, there is nothing in Mme. Tregnier’s 
situation to justify her husband’s assuming that she had 
ceased to exist as a mate. It is true that she had lost 
the use of her arms and legs, but, sitting in her in- 
valid chair, the one desire that consumed her was the 
desire to be restored to health in order to satisfy her 
husband. ‘That this confidence should be imparted to the 
audience rather than to the husband is characteristic of the 
theatre, but it rather damages our faith in the necessary 
supposition that Berthe and Gerard had ever been reaily 
That physical paralysis in the woman could 
con- 


at one. 
cause emotional paralysis in the man is certainly 
ceivable, but it is a point that the dramatist assumes too 
easily. There is an unflattering contrast between the 
death of Gerard’s affections and the extreme liveliness of 
his wife’s. It suggests that Gerard liquidated rather too 
readily a relation which was mortgaged by disease. 

But if the dramatist failed to provide excuses for the 
unfaithful husband, Miss Barrymore came nobly to his 
rescue. Unable to demonstrate for us the whole course 
of Berthe’s disease, she confined herself to a summary 
of its results, and these were certainly colossal. It her 
behavior under our observation was typical, it may be 
roughly computed that in six years Berthe wept for 35,040 
solid hours, producing on an average five lachrymal tons 
a year. She spoke and acted as if she were “paralyzed” 
in a sense irreverently colloquial. Piningly querulous and 
shrilly hysterical, she forced one to believe that between 
paralysis and chronic alcoholism there is very little to 
choose. 

Intelligent as Miss Barrymore is, I cannot believe that 
the dramatist wished Berthe to be the neurotic mon- 
strosity that she so gratingly portrays. Judging by the 
lines and by the sound performance of Mr. Bruce McRae 
as the husband, it seems far more likely that the dramatist 
intended Berthe to be a pathetic invalid, and that it was 
not in hysteria but in high emotion that she invited the 
Lord to give her back her disease when she found her 
husband’s baby by the other woman in her husband’s 
studio. Certainly it is with the idea of affecting us 
sentimentally that Berthe ends with the melting words, 
“In life true happiness often lies in tears.” It was 
perhaps a genuine attempt to give validity to the drama 
that led Miss Barrymore to make the paralytic so grotes- 
quely emotional. But the grotesqueness rather than the 
emotion is what comes through. It is, in its way, impres- 
sive, but it is impressive in the same way that the noise 
of a nail scratched on glass is impressive. It makes our 
flesh creep, but our flesh creeps because our nerves are 
unpleasantly jarred, not because our blood runs _ cold. 
“The Shadow” is strong only in the sense that an odor 
is strong. We wince, but for the wrong reasons. And our 
sympathy is not won by Miss Barrymore’s copious weep- 


ing. In drama, at any rate, true happiness does not lie 
in tears. Francis HACKETT. 


















or 


shockingly naturalistit to some 
The trivial IMelikeness of 


we smile. Listen to Montaiglin, in the last act of “Mon- 
sieur Alphorise”’: “O coeur humain, changeant comme Aa 
mer, profond comme le ciel, mystérieux comme l’ipfini! 
(Tendant la main 4 madame Montaiglin.) Ma fémme! 
(A madame Guichard.) Mon amie!’ Contrast this 
with an act-ending from Galsworthy’s “Eldest Son}” writ- 
ten in 1909. Freda, the game-keeper’s daughter, hasbeen 
telling Bill Cheshire, the baronet’s son, that they are going 
to have a child. Bill walks to the fireplace and grips the 
mantelpiece. Then he says, “By Jove! This is 1” 
and the curtain falls. Such a contrast measures the change 
in our notions of naturalistic dialogue. Dumas outrages 
these notions in other ways, by the prevalence of his wit, 
by the brilliant, orderly, declamatory speeches—the most 
famous being the péches a quinze sous tirade in “Le Demi- 
Monde”—in which his raisonneurs deliver their lectures 
upon what Dumas means. 





Perhaps no very great wit could have self-denial enough 
to achieye what we nowadays understand by naturalistic 


technique. It is tertain, however, that if he did succeed 


in becoming a.naturalistic dramatist he would let only a 
little wit into his plays. He would be as shy of it as he 
is of coincidences, eavesdroppings, asides and soliloquies. 
Augier is not afraid of asides. Maitre Guérin, in a scene 
with Cécile,says all this to himself: “Diantre, son premier 
mot va donner l’éveil a4 mademoiselle Francine, qui, une 
fois au courant de l’affaire, lui vendra Valtaneuse cent 
cinquante ou deux cent mille francs, et remboursera Brenu. 
J’en ai trop dit . . . ou pas assez.” He was right the 
first time, from the 1915 point of view. In Ibsen’s later 
prose plays there are no asides. How many soliloquies are 
there in Ibsen? Very few. Hedda Gabler, while she is 
burning Lévborg’s manuscript,. says only a few words: 
“T am burning your child, Thea, your child and Ejlert 
Lévborg’s.—Now I am burning the-child.” In “Ghosts,” 
after Regina has bedeviled Pastor Manders, and then 
left him alone, he goes to the window, puts his hands be- 
hind his back, looks into the garden, turns, walks to the 
table, and reads to himself the titles of a few of Mrs. 
Alving’s free-thinking books. All he says is, ““Hm—so!” 


— 

These rules are all negative. Mere obedience to them 
wins as much lifelikeness as can be won by avoidances, and 
no more. A play might be written which observed them 
all, dealt with life on another planet, and sounded here 
below like fantastic nonsense. A play which disregards 
them all, which is full of asides and soliloquies and witty 
lecturers, may have a profound meaning immediately ap- 
plicable to your life and mine. In actibe, however, we 
find that many moderns do follow these rules pretty close- 
ly. The greatest-tiédern playwright, Ibsen, took no end 
of pains to-make his speech sound everydayish. He even 
tried to differentiate the tone of dialogue supposed to be 
spoken in the morning from the tone of dialogue supposed 
to be spoken at night. A nicer ear than mine is needed 
to estimate the degree of his success, and also some knowl- 
edge of Norwegian. Ibsen took great pains, too, to keep 
himself and his opinions from expressing themselves di- 
rectly in his plays. “There is not in the whole book,” he 
wrote of “Ghosts,” “a single opinion, a single utterance, 
which can be laid to the account of the author. . . . My 
intention was to produce the impression in the mind of the 
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reader that he was witnessing something real. Now, noth- 
ing would more effectually prevent such an impression than 
the insertion of the author’s private opinions in the dia- 
logue.” 


Ibsen sought everyday lifelikeness. That is why part 
of his technique is naturalistic. But it has other parts 
which are not naturalistic,atll. In everyday life people 
don’t keep —— Nora, of “the miracle”; or like 
Hedda, of “‘yieté-leaves” in somebody’s hair; or like Alfred 
Allmers,-of Rita’s “gold, and green forests,” of going “up 
to thé peaks and the great waste places.” Such refrains 
or leitmotifs do not ST at Gare _for sym- 
bols, people with eyes to see do see th: iw and=then, 
but they don’t see such symbols-of-all-work as the wounded 
wild duck which doés so much mbrating in the play. 
An action in everyday life is seldom uate by a sym- 
metrically contrasting minor/action, as the action of “A 
y the Krogstadt-Mrs. Linden 
story, or the action of “The Wild Duck” by the story of 
old Werle and Frau Sérfy. In“The Wild Duck” again, 
as Alfred Kerr has pointed out, the function of each char- 
acter is assigned to him with mathematical exactness. 
Hjalmar is the self-deceiyer, Gina the naive liar, Gregers 
the lie-destroyer, Relling the lie-preserver, Frau Sérby the 
woman who makes truth-telling pay. 







Doll’s House” is illuminate 


In at least one other respect Ibsen’s technique is not 
naturalistic. He takes a long stretch of the past, as I have 
read somewhere, or perhaps written, and folds it over into 
the present. He does not bring ‘be acquainted with this 
past by expository recitals. His characters let it out bit 
by bit. Ibsen is so cunning a contriver that these dis- 
closures seem quite natural and casual, ‘although in fact 
each bit of disclosure is timed to the exact\moment when 
it matters most, makes most difference, changes most sig- 
nificantly our attitude toward his characters their re- 
lation to one another. Nothing of the sort happens in 
everyday life, where observation, if it is to be so} richly re- 
warded, requires weeks or months, sometimes ye What 
we learn so quickly about other people, in everyday life, 
we mostly learn by being told. Yet on Ibseh’s stage, he 
being the most inordinately skilful technicianf among great 
dramatists, the bit-by-bit self-revelations inté which he be- 
trays his characters seem far more natural fhan Paul Her- 
vieu’s concentrated explanations, although we hear such 


things every day. / 

















wonder whether 
too absolute. Words 
tences they might ac- 
istic dramatist’s medium. 


This last consideration leads me 
some of these rules are not a good de 
that actual men and women use, 
tually frame, these are the na 
Life suggests scenes to hi nceivably he may find in 
life, once in a long whjlke, scenes he can ptt unaltered on 
the stage. Yet ngsHing would sound less lifelike as a 
whole than a ‘which reproduced the irrelevancies, the 
incoherencigs; the lack of order, of suspense and of prog- 
ress, Wai sak any two real héurs, Only part of a 
naturalistic dramatist’s technique is explaitted by his desire 


to give his plays as close a likeness as h “to everyday 
lifexHis technique has other parts, due to Ecessity 


he is under of.stopping short of phonography. He may 
start with a deterntination.to change everyday life no more 
than he must if his work is to-be recognizable as a play. 
But why mayn’t he equally well start with the determina- 
tion to change everyday life as much as he can without 
losing everyday lifelikeness? Some changes he must make, 
whatever his starting-point. P. L. 
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The Question zof* Justice 


Concerning Justice, by Lucius A. Emery. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.35 net. 


F a layman, relying on some bits of legal learning of half 

a century ago, were to write a book about the philosophy 
or theory of the law, lawyers deservedly would treat such 
a work with scant courtesy. But whether it is because 
philosophers do not occupy seats among the mighty or 
for some other reason, anyone who chooses may invade 
their realm and write about truth or justice without any 
qualms of conscience that these are matters of special and 
serious study. But while it is doubtful whether a phil- 
osopher has the right to protest against such invasion, he 
may at least report the results of it. 

The first chapter of this book is entitled ““The Problem 
Stated.” In it we learn that the question of justice “has 
engaged the thought and fired the imagination of the 
greatest minds” (p. 8), but what precisely the problem 
is about it is hard to say. To the numerous questions that 
have been or can be asked about justice, the author tells 
us he is “not so presumptuous as to venture an answer” 
(p. 11). One, however, the question whether justice is 
a reality, he answers categorically by an “appeal to our 
consciousness, to our innate convictions, etc.” (Jb.). This 
way of settling questions formerly taught in American col- 
leges by the old Scotch philosophy, certainly has the ad- 
vantage of sparing us the labor of analyzing our question 
and making clear to ourselves what precisely we mean 
by the much suffering word “reality.” 

On the basis of instinctive feeling we come to the ac- 
ceptance of the view that justice consists in giving every- 
one his due or his rights. What are each one’s rights is 
therefore the real problem. 

This “Problem of Rights,” which, we learn, “is also 
centuries old” (p. 31), is not directly answered in the 
next chapter, which is devoted rather to a polite mention 
of different opinions on the subject from “patriarchal 
times” (p. 31), down to Mill—the last philosopher, it 
seems, whom American jurists may mention by name. 
Here Judge Emery startles us by telling us that though 
the doctrine of natural rights has been “formally and off- 
cially iterated in the constitutions of many American states 
and has been proclaimed and involved as an impregnably 
established political truth,” “nevertheless the doctrine is 
only a theory, not yet demonstrated nor undoubted” (p. 
39). On the next page we are somewhat reassured by 
learning that “despite the vigorous arguments against the 
doctrine there remains the innate feeling [how comfort- 
ing!] and a general belief that society abridges individual 
rights instead of conferring them.” 

But even this “innate feeling” does not quite satisfy the 
author, and in the third and fourth chapters he passes 
on from “the region of theory” to “the region of facts,” 
intended to show that justice is the equilibrium between 
the freedom of the individual and the safety of society 
or the like freedom of other individuals. Just wherein 
the equilibrium between the freedom of individual and 
the safety of society consists, or how we are to determine 
whether a given law embodies such an equilibrium, we are 
not told. Modern philosophers who have no special fund 
of “innate convictions,” will doubtless find it hard to dis- 
cern the freedom of the individual “which would be his 
if he were alone in the world” (p. 55), but the difficulty 
probably does not exist for those who have power to take 
“judicial notice” of such matters. In general, the region 
of facts in which the author’s discussion moves is that of 
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the general powers with which nature has endowed us (pp. 
43 ff), and these powers it seems any gentleman of the 
bench or bar may describe without that vulgar intimacy 
with the experimental details or quantitative determina- 
tions which modern science regards as essential. At one 
point, indeed, Judge Emery tells us that the question how 
far society should go in regulating the conduct of individ- 
uals, is largely a question of expediency which may safely 
be left to sociologists and economists (p. 55)—but not 
altogether so. “It is also a question of rights, and hence 
of justice, since every action or non-action of society af- 
fects the freedom of the individual in the gratification of 
his desires or, in other words, in his pursuit of happi- 
ness” (Jb.). Presumably, then, questions as to what 
will promote human happiness are not to be answered by 
social science, but are to be left either to the “innate con- 
victions” or the “judicial notice” of our courts. 

The remaining chapters of this book proceed from the 
assumption that justice can thus be secured only by a gov- 
ernment of constitutional limitations on the legislative 
power, enforced by an independent judiciary. The argu- 
ment, with its implication that no other civilized nation— 
not even Anglo-Saxon England—enjoys the blessing of 
liberty and just government, proceeds along the usual lines 
which a hundred years of faithful reiteration have made 
somewhat familiar. The monotonous repetition is doubt- 
less sweet and soothing music to the orthodox amongst us, 
though it must be confessed that it has lately lost the 
power to charm those in whom the virus of strange doubts 
and new ideas has entered. 

The style of this book embodies the best tradition of 
the American literary essay. Despite the author’s con- 
viction that “in any inquiry into the nature of justice we 
get little help from the wisdom of the ancients” (p. 14), 
there is a generous amount of ornamental learning con- 
cerning the various opinions of different philosophers, 
written from a respectful distance and unmarred by undue 
intimacy with the subject matter. Why, however, a great 
university, which is sometimes supposed to exist for the 
advancement of knowledge, should publish a book which 
contributes so little that is new to the subject, it is rather 
hard to say. Possibly it is to emphasize the actual state 
of juristic learning and thought on the basis of which the 
leaders of the American bar are trying to educate the 
public as to the right solution of current political issues. 

Morris R. Conen. 


Very Unenglish 


The Orchard Pavilion, by Arthur Christopher Benson. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

Kitchener, Organizer of Victory, by Harold Begbie 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 


N a second-class railway carriage, going from Lausanne 

to Paris, I once passed a night of conflict. On my side 
were a Swiss who spoke English and an Englishman who 
didn’t speak. Our opponents were two members of a 
Latin race. They wanted the windows shut. We wanted 
at least one window open. Our common cause drew the 
three of us together. At first the Englishman’s expression 
had seemed to wonder whether the Swiss and the Ameri- 
can were quite worthy to prefer fresh air. As the night 


wore on this expression waned, and I thought I detected 
a trace of sympathy in the glances he sparingly aimed at 
us. In answer to my question the Swiss explained his 
mastery of the English language by saying he had learned 
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without a teacher, just by sitting ‘near an open. window, 
in a tub of cold water. At this the Englishman almost 
spoke. Morning came. He filled his pipe and began to 
hunt through his pockets for matches. The Swiss offered 
him a box. “Thank you,” he answered gravely, “I pre- 
fer my own,” and went on hunting. 

Much reading of lady novelists has inclined me, when- 
ever I travel abroad, to expect this curt, shy, silent 
Englishman. I always look for him, seldom in vain. 
You see him in Florence, “haughtily visiting her holy 
places.” Along the Riviera he abounds, curt on the 
links, shy on the tennis court, silent in the billiard room. 
Wherever you find him, whether he has been breaking 
clay pigeons beside the Lake of Geneva, or has risked his 
neck on one of the Chamonix needles, there you find si- 
lence and shyness and curtness. 

Such an Englishman is one of the few characters who 
are as frequent in real life as in light literature. While 
still alive he has entered into legend. This double life of 
his irritates a few of his fellow countrymen. Only by a 
reference to this irritation can I explain the existence of 
such a book as “The Orchard Pavilion.” It must have 
been written to correct the notion that all Englishmen 
are curt and silent and shy. Mr. Benson makes one Ox- 
ford undergraduate say of another Oxford undergraduate, 
who “‘possessed the subtle thing called charm”: “Roderick 
is like a little butterfly.” The little butterfly is so dear to 
his friends that they don’t like him to leave them, even 
for a couple of days. One of them, a Scotchman named 
Norman, with a “dry and rather uncompromising man- 
ner,” tells him so. To hide his confusion Roderick 
stoops to examine a bed of violets. A moment later he 
says to Norman: “I nearly made a mistake just now. 
I very nearly picked a violet and gave it you, when 
you said that. It would have expressed what I meant; 
but you wouldn’t have liked it.” Years afterward, when 
Norman’s daughter was born, he called the child Violet. 
More years later, when Roderick, aged fifty or so, is 
writing to Norman, he refers to the incident. “I am 
always rather touched when I think why you gave her 
that name.” 

For the rest, “The Orchard Pavilion” is a book of 
mild aspiration, of tepid out-of-door piety. Nothing but 
a facile, placid flow of words, rather pleasant when na- 
ture is their subject, quite savorless and saltless when 
life is. The characters are as reverent as Mr. Benson 
himself. “What is God about, if I may use such a 
phrase,” says Roderick. Is there any objection to his 
using such a phrase? The chair hears none. 

Mr. Harold Begbie’s book has iconoclastic pretensions. 
His an infantile iconoclasm. Its method is to describe a 
Kitchener who never existed, except in the minds of the 
contemporary myth-makers, a curt, silent, machine-like, 
inerrant, infallible Kitchener, and then to say that the 
real Kitchener is different. What the real man is like, 
where the springs of his power hide, what the actual ma- 
terials may be out of which the collective myth-making 
mind has fashioned its graven image of him, this you will 
not learn from Mr. Begbie. But about Mr. Begbie 
himself you learn a good deal. Kitchener may be as 
silent and curt and shy as the Kitchener of legend, but 
Mr. Begbie is none of these things. 

Listen to Mr. Begbie on the death of Lord Kitche- 
ner’s mother, born Chevallier: “Tragedy befell this 
household in the following year of 1864, for Mrs. 
Kitchener passed away from the gentle and familiar 
pleasantness of mother earth to join the spirits of for- 
gotten Chevalliers in another, stranger world.” Listen 
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to him a few pages further on: “Papa Kitchener was 
in France, married again and living pleasantly at Dinan.” 
One more quotation from Mr. Begbie: “Moreover, to 
tell a little-known truth,” Lord Kitchener “has been in 
love: but in this campaign he failed to organize victory.” 
The lady in the case “is delightful, pretty and very clear- 
headed; she liked K. of K., was proud of his friendship, 
but could not be subdued by his will. She is now mar- 
ried, and is one of the great hostesses of London.” 

Mr. Begbie looks upon himself as a serious iconoclast, 
a serious reducer of stained-glass hero to the color and 
size of life. His method is largely gossip. He revives 
one’s liking for old-fashioned virtues, such as reticence. 
He knows how to make frankness offensive to lovers of 
frankness. ‘The pedigree of his book is by doubting 
Thomas out of peeping Tom. 

Mr. Begbie and Mr. Benson, Mr. Benson in his soft- 
cultivated-facile way, Mr. Begbie in his impertinent-prying 
way, raise one’s opinion of the English type they so widely 
depart from, namely, the silent. P. L. 


Testimony Against Evidence 


Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy, by Tomasso Tit- 
toni. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 


HE most difficult question which contemporary his- 
tory presents is that of evaluating the testimony of 
the actors in the struggle. It is voluminovs in amount, 
striking in character, and arouses the interest of the public 
to an extraordinary degree. What Sir Edward Gray or 
the Emperor William says seems to most people peculiarly 
important and cogent evidence; the statements of any man 
in public life appear to be valuable and significant. The 
actors on the world’s stage certainly know what the truth 
is, and they might tell us everything that we should like 
to know. The public seizes eagerly, therefore, upon each 
new speech or article in the hope of discovering the cher- 
ished clue to the world’s secret. Unfortunately, however, 
the mere fact that the actors know what the truth is does 
not in the least prove that they have chosen to tell us 
any of it. What they say would be extremely valuable if 
only we had some means of knowing that it was true; if 
we were sure it was true it would be extremely cogent 
evidence ; but the mere fact that they say it does not neces- 
sarily prove it either true or cogent. It is in fact testi- 
mony rather than evidence, and we must judge from its 
form and its content the probability of its containing any- 
thing more than what the actors in the struggle, for reasons 
of their own, are anxious to lead us to believe. 

Such a question is raised by the publication of the 
speeches of Signor Tittoni in the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, delivered during his term of office as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs from 1903 to 1909. Signor Tittoni has 
been Ambassador to England and to France, and could 
claim friendship with the late King Edward VII. 
He was particularly concerned with the peaceful pene- 
tration of Somaliland and of Tripoli, and was in of- 
fice at the moment of the annexation of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina. The translator has selected a few of his 
speeches (not all of those published in the Italian edi- 
tion), and has grouped them in three parts: foreign pol- 
icy, emigration, and colonial policy, of which the first 
section is the longest and to-day the most interesting, though 
by no means historically the most important. The pref- 
ace to the Italian edition of 1912, written by Senator 
Ferraris, himself a cabinet minister at one time and now 
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chief editor of La Nuova Antologia, has also been trans- 
lated and forms a useful summary of Tittoni’s principal 
ideas. It is worth noting that Senator Ferraris hopes 
that this volume of speeches may become a manual of 
Italian foreign policy. It is also an interesting and per- 
haps significant fact that the book is dedicated to Mr. 
Balfour. 

To Signor Tittoni the Triple Alliance is essentially 
peaceful: “The Triple Alliance is eminently peaceful 
and has no character of offense against whomsoever, and 
only of defense against those who might wish to break 
the peace.” When his opponents retorted that the Triple 
Alliance might then be considered quite useless since 
peace was desired by all, he reaffirmed his statement and 
insisted further that the Triple Alliance involved no en- 
gagements on the part of Italy which were at all in- 
consistent with the most cordial friendship with France 
and England. Again and again his opponents charged 
an intention on the part of Italy to break the Alliance, 
and each time he reiterated his belief that there was no 
necessity for choice between France and England and 
Germany and Austria, that friendship with all was 
entirely possible within the terms of the Alliance. ‘This 
is a significant fact in connection with the present inter- 
pretation at Rome of the terms of the Triple Alliance. 
Apparently it has been understood for a good many years 
that a change of relations between the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente would not necessarily require 
Italy to participate in the war. Tittoni, however, in- 
variably scouted all possibilities of war between England 
and Germany, and waved aside as unnecessary any prep- 
aration for such an eventuality. He also condemned 
specifically and unequivocally the Irredentist movements. 
His colonial policy and his attitude toward emigration 
are more fully treated in this volume. 

Despite his persistent declarations that he has dealt 
with complete frankness and sincerity with foreign gov- 
ernments and with the Chamber and has made public 
everything without reservation, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that we have here not the truth, but as 
much of it as Signor Tittoni thought it advisable to make 
known. So far as these speeches go we need not doubt 
that they are true, but the testimony is not very valuable 
in connection with present issues, and will tell students 
little that they do not know already. The speeches do 
not form either a sufficiently consecutive or well ar- 
ranged body of precepts to make the book the manual of 
foreign policy Senator Ferraris believed so necessary. 
Moreover, the translator was not sufficiently acquainted 
with English idiom to impart to his rendering the deli- 
cate nuances of meaning which are so essential in dip- 
lomatic documents. Even one comparatively ignorant 
of Italian can easily establish by comparison with the 
original the fact that while we have the words, the diploma- 
tic flavor of the utterance is entirely lost, and it sounds 
bald, crude, ‘and unconvincing. We can easily make 
allowance when he talks of the “military supremacy of 
the Adriatic,” and see that “long permanency” means ten- 
ure of office, but when we read that foreign nations “may 
make assignment upon the continuity of our foreign 
policy,” or that the Italian government “should affirm 
itself materially and morally” upon Somaliland and Tri- 
poli, we cannot be certain that we are receiving the 
exact shade of meaning which the foreign minister had 
in mind. Such examples are extremely numerous, and 
when we remember that most diplomatic utterances are 
not intended to state the proposition outright, but to 
intimate something in the course of a rather long speech, 
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we may well wonder whether we are really securing the 
idea at all. 


Nevertheless, the book does contain a certain amount 
of indirect evidence which seems trustworthy and is 
somewhat interesting at the present moment. It is clear 


that the Italian government has had to deal in the past 
ten years with a very vigorous assault upon the value of 
the Triple Alliance for Italy, delivered in season and 
out of season by the Opposition. Reports were also 
common that the government was about to renounce the 
Alliance, and Tittoni was often compelled to deny their 
truth. There is evidence of a fear among the Italian 
leaders that the people did not understand foreign policy 
sufficiently well to form an intelligent opinion upon the 
issues before the country. They have therefore feared 
that sentiment and emotion might sweep the people off their 
feet and lead them to demand action contrary to the best in- 
terests of the nation. Yet Signor Tittoni says more than once 
that a war contrary to public opinion would be impos- 
sible. Evidently there has been some attempt to edu- 
cate the Italian people in ideas of expediency not exactly 
in accordance with their normal prejudices against Austria. 

A good deal has also been written by those who claim 
to know, to the effect that Italy’s present attitude is due 
to the economic failure of Tripoli as a colony. ‘Tittoni’s 
speeches, however, explicitly show that the leaders never 
expected Tripoli to be economically beneficial, but looked 
upon it as a political and strategic asset. Surely, too, there 
is some importance in this continued insistence that Italy 
might remain friends with the opposing factions in Eu- 
rope without injury to her own interests. It would al- 
most seem that neutrality in case of war had been planned 
in Italy for a good many years. 

Rotanp G. UsHer. 
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Young Realism in England 


HROUGH this advertisement, George H. Doran 
Company wish to call attention to the frequently 
forgotten fact that people grow up. 

There are growing up, in England, a group of young 
novelists who comprise a “literary movement” as in- 
teresting as Wordsworth’s revolutionary discovery of 
the daisy. Their adherents have the peculiar zest which 
came to early explorers of Bennett and Wells. They 
who have not as yet seen this group of genuinely dis- 
tinctive novelists stand out from among the horde of 
“new authors” have not only missed an important 
phase of the general literary awakening, but they have 
missed the joy of new novels instinctive with art. 

George H. Doran Company have devoted no small 
part of their attention to these men. They are now 
publishing numerous novels by Hugh Walpole, Oliver 
Onions, J. D. Beresford, Frank Swinnerton, J. Mac- 
dougall Hay and W. Dane Bank. 

Conversion to these authors is as important and, on 
the whole, agreeable, as conversion to the Russian 
dancers or to social honesty. 

This spring is published, for the first time in Ameri- 
ca, THE WOODEN HORSE, by Mr. Hugh Wal- 
pole, the popularity of whose strong earlier novels, 
FORTITUDE and THE DUCHESS OF WREXE, 
continues unabated. THE WOODEN HORSE is 
the story of an unrepentant prodigal who brought 
back to his stuffy English Family (with a cap. F) the 
spirit of adventure, and found in the tranquil spirit of 
the Cornish fishermen a greater satisfaction than in 
being acceptable socially. 

The new novel by Oliver Onions, MUSHROOM 
TOWN, published on February 17, promises to add 
substantially to the number of people who, in Mr. 
Onions’ work, find sheer delight of realism, analysis, 
keen satire, beauty. In MUSHROOM TOWN, the 
whole town appears as “hero.” Between the sea and 
the mountains, with a lone buzzard sailing in a sky 
of larkspur blue, is a fisherman’s village over which 
broods a holy peace. But the railroad is coming. 
Gangs are hammering by day, getting drunk by night, 
only ten miles away. 





A few vacationists find and gloat over the hamlet. 
The railroad shoots a tentacle into it. Ferris wheels 
and mammoth piers evict the gulls. Excursionists pour 
into town like ashes dumped from a cart. Civiliza- 
tion has come. Mr. Onions has kept his individual 
characters clear. John Willie, strutting with his hands 
in his knickers; the gypsy girl whom life had sung like 
an old ballad ; the hypocritical deacon, serving God and 
being tactful with Mammon—they live. 

This spring is also published JAMES, by W. Dane 
Bank, who, just before the war broke, created a large 
sensation by the frank realism of this picture of the 
modern business buccaneer. 

Thus The London Daily Mail: “We hasten to sa- 
lute a writer of power and insight. The book, brief but 
pregnant, flashes a life-story .... . James the mas- 
terful schoolboy, James the successful business man, 
James the all-but-ruined, James most compelling.” 

There is no space here to speak of the work of J. D. 
Beresford, Frank Swinnerton, J. Macdougal Hay; nor 
of those young Americans Irvin Cobb and Will Leving- 
ton Comfort, both of whom have a vision of America 
real and compelling. It is suggested that the reader 
send for the following: the Doran catalogues; ““Who’s 
Cobb and Why” (a little book by George Ade, Ellis 
Parker Butler and others) ; and “Hugh Walpole,” by 
Arnold Bennett and others; all of them free. Please 
address George H. Doran Company, 39 West 31st 
Street, New York. 

The following list gives for reference the prices of 
various new spring books and of the books by the young 
Englishmen in question. All prices are Net. 


By Hugh Walpole—The Wooden Horse, $1.25. The Duchess of 
Wrexe, $140. Fortitude, $1.40. The Prelude to Adventure, 
a Maradick at Forty, $1.25. The Gods and Mr. Perrin, 

By Oliver Onions—Mushroom Town, $1.25. Gray Youth, $1.50. 
The Debit Account, $1.25. In Accordance with the Evidence, 
$1.25. The Story of Louie, $1.25. 

By Frank Swinnerton—On the Staircase, $1.25. The Happy 
Family, $1.25. 

By J. D. Beresford—The House in Demetrius Road, $1.30. 

By J. Macdougall Hay—Gillespie, $1.40. 

By W. Dame Bank—/ames, $1.25. 

By Charles Edward Russell—Why I am a Socialist, new edition 
with chapter on Socialism and the Great War, $0.50. 

By Horace Annesley Vachell—Quinneys’ a real-life story whose 
popularity is increasing daily, $1.25. 








THE VALLEY OF FEAR By A. Conan Doyle 


New Books of the Spring 


PATHS OF GLORY By Irvin S. Cobb 








The first new Sherlock Holmes story in ten years. The 
well-beloved ‘characteristics of the great detective, with Dr. 
Watson and the rooms op Baker Street. Half of the scene 
of action is laid in America. Illustrated in color. Net, $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comiort 


The vision of the Men Beneath which Comfort expressed 
in “(Down Among Men” and “Midstream”’ is here responsible 
for a dramatic novel in which the bewildered peasants march 
out to fight Germany, and a revolutionist girl urges them 
to cease firing. Net, $1.25 


THE THEATRE OF IDEAS By Henry Arthur Jones 


To three one-act plays, the dramatist adds an ey 
in which he satirizes New Theatre cults, burlesques, plays 
of economic ideas, makes fun of Peace Movements. Net, $1.00 











Cobb has seen the glory of war, the impressiveness of a 
taillion marching men, but in the solemnity of stilled trenches 
and shattered villages he has seen war’s horror, and he here 
expresses powerfully the need of Peace. Net, $1.50 


THE VEILS OF ISIS By Frank Harris 


The “reading public” is divided into people who worship 
Frank Harris and those who have not understood him. 
Here, in short stories worthy of “The Bomb” and “Unpath’d 
Waters,”’ he visualizes tian temples, ateliers, a pearling 
schooner of the South Seas, a doctor’s laboratory. Net, $1.25 


ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 


An entertaining novel for people who do not prefer vaude- 
ville to opera. Love and Wagner, the plains of India and the 
winds of the Himalayas, an exasperatingly stuffy English 
family. et, $1.25 
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The 
Editorial 
of a Decade 


“The New Republic's editorial (on 


Lincoln, issue of February 6) has been 
reprinted in more American newspapers 
than any writing done in the past ten 


years. — The Tilccsamary (Ala.) Ad- 


vertiser. 
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As an inducement to new subscribers the first volume 
of THE New RepusLic, containing this editorial and 
an index invaluable for reference, will be sent prepaid 
with a year's subscription for the usual price of the 
subscription alone~—Four Dollars. 

This volume, numbers 1 to 13 inclusive, is cloth bound, 
with signatures hand-sewn, and lettering in gold. 
Subscriptions already entered will be extended one year 
on these terms. 
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STEINWAY 


Choose a spinway Piano for your home 
with the positive knowledge that it is 


the ideal of the most famous pianists: 


Liszt 


‘4. . . a glorious.masterpiece 
in power, sonority, singing 
quality and perfect har- 


monict effects. 


Rubinstein 


. your unrivaled piano- 
fortes ... for excellence and 
capacity for enduring the 
severest + trials.” = 
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STEINWAY & SON 


Paderewski 
“The beauty of the tone, 
the power of its resonance, 
and the perfection of its 
mechanism...” 


Josef Hofmann 


. beautiful liquid tones 
of the treble, the singing 
quality of the middle, and 
the sonority of the bass.” 


An inspection is respectfully a 


STEINWAY HALL SSaret 


107- 109 East 14th Street, 
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INTRODUCTION 


N November of last year a larger 
number of legislative proposals were 
submitted to popular vote in the dif- 
ferent states of the American Union 
than at any previous election in the his- 
tory of the country. Some two hundred 
and eighty laws or constitutional amend- 
ments were accepted or rejected by the 
electorate. The action upon these bills 
affords an unprecedently good oppor- 
tunity to study the system of direct pop- 
ular government at work, and to dis- 
cover the preferences which determined 
the affirmative or negative decisions of 
the voters in the different parts of the 
country. 

The results of this latest example of 
direct popular voting are recorded, tab- 
ulated and appraised in the following 
pages. Such an inquiry is usually made 
for the benefit of specialists in political 
science and published in technical quar- 
terlies, but THe New Repustic has 
had the investigation made and is print- 
ing the results in the hope of securing 
the attention to this very important sub- 
ject of a more general class of readers. 
Any intelligent American voter, present 
or prospective, ought to be interested in 
a political experiment so intimately as- 
sociated with the fulfillment of Ameri- 
can democratic ideals as that of direct 
popular voting on legislative proposals. 

Many of our readers will dissent 
from the concluding assertion of the 
last paragraph. Direct popular govern- 
ment is not intimately associated in their 


minds with the ideals of the American 
democracy. They will consider it a 
fugitive experiment, the effects of which 
up to date are far from reassuring and 
which will gradually diminish rather 
than increase in popularity. In support 
of their scepticism they can parade the 
recent history of the agitation in favor 
of direct popular government. Some 
years ago it was making rapid progress 
in different parts of the country, but 
chiefly in the region west of the Missis- 
sippi River. At that time its early 
adoption by the great majority of the 
states seemed to be inevitable. The ini- 
tiative, referedum and recall occu- 
pied the headlines of every progressive 
platform, and progressives usually con- 
sidered it impossible to accomplish in- 
dispensable economic reforms save as the 
result of direct popular legislation and 
the increasing popular control of execu- 
tive officials. Since, however, the Presi- 
dential election of 1912 placed the 
Democrats in power, all this has 
changed. An entirely different empha- 
sis has been given to the progressive 
movement. The agitation in favor of 
direct popular government has subsided. 
Its advocates have been placed on the 
defensive. Wisconsin, which used to 
be considered the most progressive state 
in the Union, refused at the last elec- 
tion to adopt a system of popular legis- 
lation. It looks as if the critics of di- 
rect government may be right, and that 
instead of being gradually worked into 
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the fabric of the American political sys- 
tem, it may degenerate into a lifeless 
and embarrassing survival. 

No one can prove that direct popular 
government in this country is or is not 
on the wane. Anticipations as to the 
extent of its adoption in the future will 
be determined very largely by convic- 
tions of its intrinsic value. If we be- 
lieve that direct legislation has no roots 
in the history of the American political 
institutions and no essential function 
to perform in a democratic representa- 
tive system, the recent popularity of the 
initiative and referendum will seem like 
an ephemeral aberration. But if a larg- 
er participation by the electorate in the 
actual work of government is consid- 
ered to be, as it very well may, the 
natural consummation of three genera- 
tions of state political development, the 
subsidence of the agitation in its favor 
is bound to be regarded as only a tem- 
porary check. And a conviction to this 
effect would be very much strengthened 
in case one believed that a measure of 
cirect popular government were neces- 
sary to the vitality of a thoroughly 
democratic political system and to the 
wholesome popularization of a pro- 
gram of social legislation. 

Such is indeed our own opinion. Our 
belief in direct government is derived 
from our faith in political democracy. 
Under modern social and economic 
conditions political democracy will not 
work unless it rests on a foundation of 
direct popular government. This ap- 
proval of direct legislation is not equiv- 
alent, as so many critics of the “I. & 


R.” have assumed, to a belief in the 
doctrine of an all-devouring popular 
sovereignty. It is based upon essen- 
tially practical considerations. The ex- 
ercise within definite limits of direct 
legislative functions by the electorate is 
indispensable to the safety, the balance 
and the power of self-improvement of 
a modern social democracy. 

A measure of direct government is 
necessary in order to bring home to the 
people the extent and importance of 
their ultimate political responsibility. 
Under an essentially representative sys- 
tem, such as that of English parliamen- 
tary government, the effective political 
power and responsibility is delegated 
by the electorate to the legislature. 
Under an essentially legalistic system, 
such as that of our Federal Constitu- 
tion, effective political responsibility is 
entrusted by the electorate to a suppos- 
edly adequate and righteous body of 
law. Some such delegation of power 
by the electorate to a comparatively 
permanent body of law and to legisla- 
tive and administrative representatives 
is indispensable, but in the case of the 
English and American Federal systems 
it has been carried too far. The sense 
of popular political responsibility and 
the ability to use popular political 
power wisely is strengthened less by 
the delegation of authority than by 
its exercise. The electorate must learn 
how to govern chiefly by virtue of its 
participation in the work of govern- 
ment. 

The conclusive argument in favor 
of direct government is consequently 
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educational. The conclusive objection 
to a representative or legalistic system 
which does not place occasional respon- 
sibility for important legislative deci- 
sions on the electorate is its dubious ed- 
ucational effect. A democracy is not 
educated up to the level of its respon- 
sibilities by decisions made by its repre- 
sentatives, or by principles of “legal 
morals” established by its forebears, or 
by the power of vetoing unjust legis- 
lation conferred on judges. Undoubt- 
edly an efficient representative system 
and regular constitutional forms are as 
essential to the collective political edu- 
cation of a democracy as is a certain 
measure of direct government. But if 
a political democracy is to learn its 
business it must participate directly in 
the transaction of its business. It must 
supplement its representative institu- 
tions and its constitutional forms with 
some method of direct political action, 
which will bring home to the people a 
sufficient sense of the stern reality of 
their ultimate political responsibility. 
Direct government should not, how- 


ever, be adopted in an inflexible and 
dogmatic spirit. Democrats can afford 
to leave to their opponents any advan- 
tage which may be derived from the 
possession of political principles which 
are so completely true that they de- 
mand nothing less than unquestioning 
acquiescence. The initiative and the 
referendum are merely specific methods 
which are being tried in order to assist 
the fulfillment of certain democratic 
purposes. If democracy is to survive, 
these purposes must be measurably ful- 
filled ; but there is nothing sacred about 
any particular method of seeking their 
fulfillment. Various plans must be 
tried and their success appraised. It is 
a matter for patient experimentation 
and for disinterested and careful scru- 
tiny of results. In the following paper 
the results of direct popular govern- 
ment for one year are analyzed and 
studied; and if our present plans are 
carried out, the study will be repeated 
in the future whenever the results of 
further experience are available. 
Tue Epirors. 





ANALYSIS OF THE POPULAR VOTE ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS IN THE 
GENERAL ELECTION OF 1914 


ROBERT E. 


EFERENDUM elections are not 

spectacular. In fact they are 
frequently quite dull. And so no flam- 
ing headlines announced last Novem- 
ber that seven million people, scattered 
through thirty-one states, were voting 
upon two hundred and eighty-six consti- 
tutional and legislative measures. This 
election was an expression of popular 
will quite without parallel. It pre- 
sented both extremes of the direct legis- 
lation movement and all the degrees 
between. In the number of measures 
voted upon and in geographical extent 


it ranged from a single statute in 
Maine to California’s medley of forty- 


eight proposals. It took place in 
every kind of political atmosphere: the 
“solidity” of the South, the partisan 
reactions of Wisconsin and Ohio, pro- 
gressivism and woman suffrage in the 
far West. It covered in subject mat- 
ter everything from the regulation of 
a dog-tax to state-wide prohibition. In 
the degree of popular interest elicited 
it ran from fourteen per cent of those 
voting for candidates in Georgia to 
one hundred and four per cent in 
Washington. Every mechanism for 
giving expression to the voter’s will 
was employed, from the cautious ad- 
visory referendum by which the people 


*In Minnesota, Oklahoma and Wyoming it is necessary in order to ca 
a majority of all the votes cast in the election be cast for it. In Oklahoma, 


applies only to initiated measures. 


CUSHMAN 


of Vermont help their legislators to 
make up their minds, to the untram- 
meled initiative and referendum of 
Oregon. The “dangers of minority 
rule” were glaringly apparent in 
Georgia, where nine and a half per 
cent of the voters amended the consti- 
tution to- create Barrows county. In 
Minnesota, on the other hand, the old- 
fashioned constitutional  strait-jacket 
which requires that a proposal in or- 
der to be adopted must receive a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast in the elec- 
tion, prevented the success of an ini- 
tiative and referendum amendment 
which was approved by a majority of 
four to one, sixty-one per cent of the 
total vote having been cast on it.* The 
temper of the people caused the adop- 
tion of every measure in some states, 
and in others the rejection of every 
measure. It would be strange if 
such an election did not arouse the in- 
terest even of those who have been in- 
different to the progress and problems 
of direct legislation. 

The accompanying map affords a 
panoramic view of the whole election, 
and shows the unanimity with which 
the states participated. Even the 
Southern states picked out the year 
1914 in which to do their constitu- 


a measure that 
ever, this rule 
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tional tinkering, although the trivial 
and perfunctory character of most of 
the sixty-one measures submitted 
proves that the forces of progressivism 
have made no serious campaign south 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. It is, 
of course, natural that the most fertile 
source of proposals should be the ini- 
tiative and referendum states. Here 
there are three ways of getting a meas- 
ure on the ballot—submission by the 
legislature, the initiative and the refer- 
endum. Here, moreover, popular 
law-making has become something of 
a habit, for it is not with the “weary 
voters” of these states that ex-Presi- 
dent Taft sympathizes as they “tramp 
frequently to the polls in a struggle 
for incessant changes in the laws.” 
These fourteen states met all possible 
expectations by the generous contribu- 
tion of one hundred and seventy-seven 


proposals. One hundred and fifty-two 


of these came from the same states 
which submitted one hundred and 
twenty-one measures to the people in 
the general election two years ago, 
showing a net increase of twenty-five 
per cent. With the single exception 
of the Middle Atlantic group, how- 
ever, every section of the country was 
represented in the list of thirty-one 
states in which a referendum ballot 
was presented to the voter. 

Now who is responsible? Is the 
legislature unloading its work on the 
people or are the people usurping the 
functions of the legislature? These 
are very significant questions to ask 
regarding direct legislation, for the 
critics of the system urge that its whole 
tendency is to destroy representative 
government and to emasculate the 
legislature. The accompanying table 
casts some light upon this matter by 
showing the origin of the measures. 


ORIGIN OF PROPOSALS 


AMENDMENTS 
_ Legis. 





41 


STATUTES Tora. 


Init’v. Ref’d’m. Legis. 


60 41 27 8 177 


tThe states havin direct legislation in November, 1914, were Arkansas, Arizona, California, 


Colorado, Maine, Mickigan, Missouri, 


South Dakota, Washington. The results of 


Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
the special referendum election held in Arkansas 


in September, ‘1914, are not considered in this discussion. 
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Origin of Proposals Continued 





Grand totals 


I. and R. States 


Submitted by legislature 
Submitted by people 
Percentage submitted by people 


It appears that roughly two-thirds of 
the proposals voted upon in the direct 
legislation states were placed upon the 
ballot through initiative or referendum 
petitions. It will also be seen that 
this represents a slightly smaller pro- 
portion of measures of popular origin 
than in 1912. Thus, while the respon- 
sibility for the propositions presented 


AMENDMENTS STATUTES 


— —s 
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—_—_ —_ 


ao 
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still rests mainly with the people, the 
legislature may lay claim to some share, 
perhaps an increasingly important 
share, of that responsibility. 

The result of the voting on the meas- 
ures submitted to the people last fall 
was unexpected and devastating. The 
scope and degree of this reaction ap- 
pears in the accompanying table: 


RESULTS OF VOTE 





No. Meas. Adop. Rej. 
19 9 1 
27 
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Grand totals 
Leaving out of account measures of 
local significance or very minor impor- 
tance, and making allowance for the 
proposals which failed in Minnesota, 
Oklahoma and Wyoming, in spite of 
favorable majoritics* a fair sixty per 


cent of all measures were defeated. It 
is interesting to note that the group 
of states not having the initiative and 
referendum rejected forty-three and 
one-tenth per cent of all the measures 
submitted to them, while the direct 
legislation states themselves, where the 
spirit of change has heretofore seemed 


No. Meas. 


Adop. 
‘lee a 


9 
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62 47 


__- 


120 166 
more or less resistless, rejected sixty- 
seven per cent. 

A considerable number of all the 
proposals submitted to the people may 
fairly be called progressive. At least, 
so they would seem to the casual ob- 
server, and therefore to the voter. 
This is using the word progressive quite 
without partisan connotation, to in- 
clude those proposals which, in the 
opinion of their particular proponents 
or of mankind at large, aim at the bet- 
terment of society, morally, politically, 
economically or socially. 


PROGRESSIVE MEASURES BY CLASSIFICATION 


PoLtTICcAL 
Calling constitutional convention 


Direct legislation 
‘ieee and referendum 





* See note page 4. . 
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Progressive Measures by Classification Continued 
Home rule for cities 
udicial procedure, reform of 
udicial review limited 
uries, unanimity rule abolished 


Non-partisan nomination for constitutional con- 
vention delegate 

et gare | judicial nomination. ; ; 
arty enrollment as prerequisite for voting 
abolished 

Preferential voting 

Primary 

Preferential 


Unicameral state legislature 


Special legislation restricted 

Special charters to corps. restricted 

Special charters to cities restricted 
erms of office lengthened 


Woman suffrage 


Women to hold certain offices a. 
Women allowed to be jurors.*.................-.... Col.* 
Economic AND Sociat 


Anti-blacklisting 
Assumption of risks doctrine abolished 


“Bluesky laws” 


Conservation and reclamation 


*Part of another measure. 


Init. Amend. 
Init. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 
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Progressive Measures by Classification Continued 


Employment agencies, state regulation of 
Eigh our day, universal 


Eight-hour day for women, and room ventilation 
Excess condemnation of land 


Graduated extra tax 
Minimum wage 
Municipal ownership 
Old age and mothers’ pensions ..................... Ariz. 
One day of rest in seven ; 
Pensions for the blind 
IS So dn sidiabissseecsercessece 
Public employees, Saturday half holiday 
arc. cade ackséee édbaes ata 
Pensions for 
“Right to work” bill 
Taxation, exemption of improvements 
State insurance 


Mora. Questions 
Prohibition iz. it. Amend. 
Amend. 
Amend 
Amend. 
it. Amend. 
it. Stat. 
Prohibiting prize fights ; it. Stat. 
Regulating prize fights by state commission ; of. Stat. 
Red-light abatement , of Stat. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS ON PROGRESSIVE MEASURES 
Total Adop. 
Tyre or MEasuRE 


Constitutional amendments 23 
Statutes 17 


Oricin oF Measures 
Proposed or referred by people 
Submitted by legislature 
Direct legislation states 
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Summary of Results on Progressive Measures Continued 


In direct legislation states 
Proposed or referred by people 
Submitted by legislature 


es pope nese" : 
ro or referred by people 
Submitted by legislature 
Direct legislation states 
Other states 
In direct legislation states 
Proposed or referred by people 
Submitted by legislature 


Economic anp Socia, MEasures 

Proposed or referred by people 

Submitted by legislature 

Direct legislation states 

Other states 

In direct legislation states 
Proposed or referred by people 
Submitted by legislature 

Nearly two-thirds of all the pro- 
gressive measures came from the direct 
legislation states, and two-thirds of 
thes: were either proposed or referred 
by the people. But regardless of where 
they were voted upon or who proposed 
them, the ban of popular disapproval 
fell upon them with deadly uniformity. 
Two out of every three were smoth- 
ered with hostile votes. The initiative 
and referendum states might seem, at 
first blush, to have been in rather worse 
humor than the others. This is to be 
explained, however, by the fact that 
they were voting upon the most radical 
proposals that there were, and that 
even the attractiveness of reform meas- 
ures is subject to the law of diminish- 
ing returns. Surely no one would re- 
gard Georgia as more progressive than 
Oregon because she prohibits special 
legislation at the same election in which 
Oregon rejects a proposal for a uni- 
cameral legislature and the Socialists’ 
“right to work” bill. In fact it is a 


Adop. Rej. % Adop. 
18 24 42.8 


Total 
+ 


rather striking thing that there were 
no groups of states that loomed up as 
distinctly more progressive or reaction- 
ary than the others. People every- 
where seemed to be in about the same 
mood. 

A little more than half of tl.ese pro- 
gressive measures provided for changes 
of a political character. Less than half 
arose in the direct legislation states, 
and of these the most radical half came 
from the people. There seemed, how- 
ever, to be little popular desire to tam- 
per with the mechanism of government. 
The three proposals to call constitu- 
tional conventions were rejected, to- 
gether with four of the five amend- 
ments providing for the initiative and 
referendum. Home rule for cities, 
proportional representation, and direct 
primaries met a similar fate. From two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the political 
changes suggested were defeated at the 
polls. 

Certain other progressive measures, 
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something less than half, dealt with 
economic and social problems. In the 
main these were proposals for pro- 
moting the welfare of certain classes of 
society, and so it is not surprising that 
all but a dozen of them were put on 
the ballot by initiative or referendum 
petitions. Agriculture had its farm 
loan bill, and labor its minimum wage 
and universal eight-hour day, while all 
the people could claim a direct interest 
in state insurance or old age pensions. 
But although the voter felt only too 
keenly the rigors of economic depres- 
sion, these suggested measures of re- 
form did not, as a rule, strike him as 
the appropriate remedies for the situa- 
tion. Only forty per cent of them were 
adopted. 

Considerable interest attaches to the 
results of the voting on the moral ques- 
tions presented to the people. With 
the exception of Ohio, where the tem- 


Limiting initiative and referendum 
Increasing size of legislation 
for counties 


Increasing percentage for city referendum. . . 


Rotation 1n office, long ballot for counties 


rrr fF 


perance question comes up perennially, 
none but the states of the far West 
faced these issues. In each case the 
people themselves raised the question. 
In every state where the prohibition 
question was presented it overshadowed 
everything else in popular interest, and 
in Washington more citizens voted up- 
on it than voted for United States 
Senator. It is worth noting that upon 
all but two of these moral questions 
the women had an opportunity to ex- 
press their views at the polls and that 
three of the woman suffrage states 
went dry and one went wet. Whether 
the resuits would have been appre- 
ciably different without the women’s 
vote is left to the reader’s own con- 
jecture. 

But not all the proposals voted upon 
were progressive. The following group 
contains measures which may be called 
reactionary. 


Leg. Amend. 

Leg. Amend. 

" Leg. Amend. 
, Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 


Adop. 
ej. 
Adop. 
Adop. 


ej. 
N. M. Adop. 


for state executive heads together with limitation 


of terms 


These either retrace forward steps pre- 
viously taken or else clog the wheels 
of efficiency. It is not surprising that 
the list is small. In a certain sense it 
is only surprising that there is a list at 
all, for it would hardly seem that the 
reactionary would have the audacity to 
appeal to the people as his ally. The 
long ballot and rotation in office have 
never completely lost their popular ap- 


SI 4 chao Vecaue oda ¥ raeed 


Leg. Amend. Adop. 


peal, however, for there are still many 
communities in which the belief pre- 
vails that there can never be too much 
democracy. These proposals are here 
classified as reactionary because of the 
fast-spreading conviction that it is a 
backward step to compel the people to 
cripple the efficiency of their govern- 
ment by clumsily getting in their own 
way. The only two measures in the 
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list which would in any way limit 
the power of the people were defeated. 
No reactionary proposal was adopted 
in any really progressive state. 

The voting on one or two minor 
groups of measures takes on added in- 
terest by reason of the surcharged 
economic and political atmosphere in 
which the election was held. Financial 
measures were submitted in goodly 
numbers, for this is always a prolific 
subject of referenda. The people are 
never strikingly generous, and the fall 
of 1914 was a particularly unfavorable 
time to ask for money. It is a matter 
of surprise, therefore, that the purse- 
strings were not drawn tighter than 
they were, and that ten out of a total 
of thirty-one proposals for bond issues 
and appropriations were passed. In 
like manner four of the twelve pro- 
posed tax-levies were sanctioned, to- 
gether with five of the seventeen pro- 
posals for a complete overhauling of 
the tax systems in various states. 
Eight requests for increases in the sala- 
ries of public officials were referred to 
the people by the legislatures. The 
two which increased the salaries of 
governors and state executive officials 
were carried, but the six which raised 
the . y of state legislators were re- 
jected with a decisiveness almost vin- 


dictive. This situation, which is not 
unusual, presents a rather serious 
problem. If the people persist in re- 


fusing to pay any more than they feel 
their legislators to be worth, and those 
legislators continue to be worth about 
what the people pay, it is hard to see 


how the vicious deadlock is to be 
broken. In the by-and-large however, 
in spite of economic depression, finan- 
cial measures received about the same 
treatment as other groups of proposals. 

The twenty-odd proposals which in- 
volved in purpose or effect the central- 
ization of governmental powers met ap- 
proximately the same fate. These 
measures provided mostly for the 
creating of state commissions of various 
kinds or the enlarging of the powers 
of those already created. All but three 
of these proposals were submitted in the 
direct legislation states and a large ma- 
jority originated with the people. They 
represent a movement naturally inci- 
dent to the modern multiplication of 
state functions. A prejudice against 
this sort of concentration of power is 
apt to exist in states which have not 
had actual experience with commis- 
sions of proved efficiency or which have 
had any experience with commissions 
of proved inefficiency, and it may well 
be that the defeat of two-thirds of 
these proposals indicates no more than 
the normal degree of oppc: to 
them. 

The courts and the administration 
of justice claimed some share of the 
voter’s attention. Twenty-three pro- 
posals of widely varying character were 
made, aimed to remedy real or 
imagined abuses. Some of these were 
ill-advised and have already been de- 
scribed as reactionary, but they all re- 
flect a more or less significant protest 
in fourteen states against our present 
machinery of justice. Two of the three 
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attempts to abolish the unanimity rule 
for verdicts in civil suits were success- 
ful, and two-thirds of the other meas- 
ures were adopted. The people seemed 
to look more favorably upon this sort 
of reform than upon any other. 

The tendency to “clutter up” state 
constitutions with matter purely legis- 
lative in character is a phenomenon 
which most thinking people view with 
grave concern. It began as the expres- 
sion of a profound popular distrust of 
the state legislatures and a popular de- 
sire to put things of value beyond leg- 
islative reach. The practice continues, 
partly for the same reasons and partly 
because the mere f-~ that it has begun 
makes it excee Jifficult to stop. 
Elaborate and detailed provisions are 
written into the state constitutions 
(witness the fifteen closely printed 
pages of corporation law in the con- 
stitution of Oklahoma) and there they 
must remain until the people in their 
sovereign power pass amendments 
which in their turn must be revised 
by still other amendments. Thus 
Minnesota, for example, is doing pen- 
ance for past sins, and faces the neces- 
sity of getting a majority of ail the 
voters to repeal a provision foolishly 
written into the state constitution re- 
quiring the annual report of the state 
treasurer to be published in a St. 
Paul newspaper. There is no elas- 


ticity, no easy method of keeping this 
misplaced legislation abreast of the 
times or of getting rid of it when it 
grows obsolete. The people in their 
clumsy way have to keep on legislating 
about these matters simply because 
they have started, and the vicious circle 
is complete. And so it may very 
well be that many of the proposals 
which should have been enacted into 
statute law were put into state con- 
stitutions last fall, not because the peo- 
ple felt that their being there served 
any useful purpose in itself, but be- 
cause it seemed the only feasible way 
to fit certain new ideas into the exist- 
ing constitutional mosaic. .There is 
room, of course, for a wide difference 
of opinion as to just which of the two 
hundred and one constitutional amend- 
ments presented were really legislative 
in character. The list presented here is 
too small rather than too large, for 
the aim has been to make it include 
only those amendments the statutory 
character of which could not be ques- 
tioned. It will be noticed that while 
this practice still continues in some 
of the most progressive states, the 
states of the South are the greatest 
offenders and seem quite content, for 
example, to see the regulation of 
automobile licenses and the names of 
state institutions remain matters of 
constitutional law. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS OF STATUTORY CHARACTER 


Cal. Deposit of public money. 


Extra sessions of district court of appeals. 
Exposition omebene y Alameda County. 
bonds an 


Place’of payment’ of 


d interest. 


Col. Enlarging powers of state board of equalization. 
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Constitutional Amendments of Statutory Character Continued 


Ga. 
Idaho 
La. Taxation of foreign 


Abolishing justice courts in Savannah. 
Taking superintendent of instruction off land board. 
banks and corporations. 


Drainage district bonds to be sold at 90% of par. 


Marria 


limit date for widows of Confederate veterans. 


Taxes for fire department and buildings. 


Amending auto licenses. 


Amending New Orleans school bonds 


Additional judges for certain districts (2 measures). 


Relating to fraternal 


beneficiary societies. 


Publication of state treasurer’s report in St. Paul newspaper. 
Dog tax and indemnity for injuries from dogs. 


Raising tax rate 


of cities for subway construction. 


Substitution of “War between states” in constitution. 


Six months’ public school term. 


Changing name of state blind asylum. 


Changing name of state institutions (2 measures). 
Relating to local improvements in particular cities and bonded debt therefor 


(7 measures). 
Reducing interest on school loans. 


Special tax on live stock and bounty on predatory animals. 


In this, as in most referendum elec- 
tions, the people were compelled to 
lose dignity by voting upon purely 
local or trivial matters. ‘These meas- 
ures were sometimes constitutional and 
sometimes legislative in character. 
They dealt with all kinds of subjects, 
from the affairs of individual coun- 
ties or cities to the curriculum of a 
South Dakota Normal School. They 
are of course the reductio ad ab- 
surdum of direct legislation. It may 


be called to mind, however, that a 
measure to prohibit fishing in Rogue 
River save with a hook and line was a 
fair sample of nearly half of the 
thirty-odd matters upon which the 
people of Oregon voted in 1910. The 
list of odds and ends here collected 
seems in reality to indicate that, out- 
side the Southern states, the referen- 
dum ballot is ceasing to usurp the 
functions of the state legislature and 
the town council. 


MEASURES OF LOCAL AND MINOR SIGNIFICANCE 


Changing county seats. 
reating new counties. 
ectrical construction. 

Creating Miami County. 


Regulating fruit commission merchants. 
Legislative representation of new counties. 


Creating four counties (4 measures). 


New Orleans park coustruction. 


Removing obsolete sections from constitution. 


Dentistry regulation. 


Ss. D Fixing course of stu 


Consolidation of corporation and insurance depts. 
4 at Aberdeen Normal School. 


"See also many of the measures in the table’ last preceding. 


It would be quite natural for any 
casual observer to connect the rather 


ceneral rejection of progressive meas- 
ures last fall with the political re- 
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action which swept the country and the 
gloomy fate of the Progressive party. 
The same avalanche which buried the 


La Follette regime in Wisconsin car- 


ried with it every one of ten progres- 
sive amendments. But on the other 
hand only one third of the progressive 
measures submitted in California were 
adopted in an election in which the 
Progressives made a net gain of sixty- 
two per cent. There is lack of evi- 
dence that the popular mind linked up 
these progressive measures with the 
“Bull Moose.” A careful analysis of 
the result seems to indicate that while 
progressive measures and progressive 
candidates fell by the same blow they 
fell independently. 

How much is the voter interested in 
all this? This is perhaps the most vital 
question that people ask about popular 
voting on measures. By its answer the 
whole system is in large measure justi- 


fied or condemned, and charges of mi- 
nority rule and class legislation stand 
or fall. The tabulation here given an- 
swers that question in no uncertain 
manner. It shows that the voters were 
interested, that seventy-eight per cent of 
those who voted for Governors or Con- 
gressmen voted on the important pro- 
posals, that sixty-eight per cent voted, 
as a rule, on everything, that sixty-one 
per cent voted even on the most trivial 
matters. The initiative and referen- 
dum states, so far from fainting under 
the burden of direct legislation, seem 
to face their task with increasing zeal, 
while the results in the eight woman 
suffrage states involved indicate that 
women vote upon measures with about 
the same degree of interest that men 
do. On the whole we seem to be in 
no very great danger of being ruled by 
radical minorities in these referendum 
elections. 


SIZE OF VOTE ON MEASURES AS COMPARED WITH VOTE FOR GOVERNOR OR 
CONGRESSMEN 


Average Lowest Highest 
percentage of percentage of percentage of 
total vote total vote total’ vote 
68. 93.5 
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tReturns on only two measures out of four. 
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Size of Vote on Measures as Compared with Vote for Governor or Congressmen Continued 


Woman suffrage states.*................4. 

I. and R. States in 1914 

I. and R. states in 1912 ‘ 
*The woman suffrage states are Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Kans., Ore: Wash., Wyo. 


Another significant question: What 
is the voter most interested in? With 
a view to answering it the measures 
voted upon in the different states have 
been arranged in the appendix in the 
order of the size of the total vote cast 
upon them. As has already been sug- 
gested, the moral questions seem more 
vital to the people than any others. 
There is nothing so absorbing as prohi- 
bition. Then comes woman suffrage, 
standing first in five out of seven 
states. These two measures, always 
hotly contested, arrest the attention of 
citizens who are indifferent to every- 
thing else. Next in order is a widely 
various group of economic and social 
problems, measures understood more 
or less clearly even by the ignorant, 
measures affecting the conditions in 
which men live and do their work, 
measures over which the interests of 
different classes of society are brought 
to clash. But what of the proposals 
for political change, direct government 


Average Lowest Highest 
percentage of percentage of percentage of 
total vote total vote total vote 


and all the devices of the new democ- 
racy and readjustments of the old? 
It may seem surprising that the initia- 
tive and referendum is the only one of 
these measures which elicits a uni- 
formly high degree of popular interest. 
It is a little hard to understand why 
the voters of Minnesota should be 
more interested in regulating a dog 
tax than in the recall of elective offi- 
cials. Perhaps these proposals for po- 
litical change are somewhat lacking in 
human interest; they may frequently 
be rather hard to understand. What- 
ever the reason, certain it is that they 
are apt to be forgotten in the presence 
of problems of moral and economic 
significance. The measures which in- 
terested the people least were, as a 
rule, those which were local or tech- 
nical in character. There seems to be 
a discernable tendency on the part of 
the voter not to express an opinion 
upon questions he does not understand. 

Many caustic statements are made 
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about the voter’s inability to discrimi- 
nate among measures presented to 
him. These comments are usually 
called forth by the failure of the peo- 
ple to vote as the critic himself would 
have done. But the real test of popu- 
lar intelligence is not whether the peo- 
ple vote yes or no on a given meas- 
ure but whether they fully realize the 
significance of that vote, not what 
their will is but whether they so use 
the referendum ballot as to give ex- 
pression to that will. Viewed in this 
light the popular voting on measures 
last November cannot be called unin- 
telligent. A scanning of the vote on 
separate measures discloses an almost 
total absence of that tendency to treat 
all propositions alike, which betrays an 
indifferent ignorance. The more exact- 
ing the task imposed upon the people, 
the more painstakingly and discreetly 
did they perform it. It was certainly no 
small achievement for the citizenship 
of California in one election to choose 
a Progressive governor, a Democratic 
United States Senator, and carefully to 
select for passage twenty-seven of 
forty-eight highly various proposals. 
And so while perhaps lamenting the 
fact that it seemed good to the voter 
to check the onward march of progres- 
sivism, we must pay tribute to the 
clear-headed consistency with which 
he did the job. 


It is not possible to close the analy- 
sis of this most remarkable election 
with a neat table of precise and in- 
fallible laws by which we may explain 
how the people voted this time and 
prophesy how they will vote next time. 
The people do not vote according to 
general rules. The voter refuses to 
stay classified and labelled, and per- 
sists, in a most annoying manner, in 
jumping out of the pigeon-holes in 
which he is so carefully placed by the 
man who is trying to create a systema- 
tic philosophy of direct government. 
It has, however, been possible to sec 
the sort of measures in which he. is 
most interested and to discover that 
they interested him a great deal. And 
above everything else it has been im- 
possible not to realize that the voter’s 
mood was one of profound suspicion. 
It was no time for experiments. He 
preferred to combat the gloomy spec- 
tre, hard times, not only with the aid 
of servants he knew, but with weapons 
he had been accustomed to using. 
Hence the unhappy fate of most pro- 
gressive measures. The voter’s suspi- 
cions may have been unfounded, and 
in a few years he will probably want 
most of the things he rejected last No- 
vember; but whether his judgment 
was good or bad, he justified the 
referendum ballot by using it to give 
himself precisely what he wanted. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF MEASURES BY STATES 
(Note: When a measure was defeated, “D” follows the total) 


YES NO TOTAL 
. Prohibition it. Amend. 25,887 22,743 48,630 
. Prohibition elections limited to 8-year 
riods Init. Amend. 16,059 26,437 42,496) 
® citizenship act. Any company or 
individual - employs more than five 
persons regardless of kind or class of work 
or sex of workers shall employ not less 
than 80% qualified electors or native- 
born citizens of the United States Init. 39,340 
. Old age and mothers’ pensions Init. ‘ 38,221 
‘ Abolish ning capital punishment Init. 37,510 D 
. $5,000,000 bonds for state highways it. 36,714D 
. Creating Miami county Init. , 35,933 D 
. Anti-blacklisting ; 35,651 
. Equal system of taxation—whereby owner 
or agent of real or personal property shall 
assess his or her own property, the state 
of Arizona reserving the right to take 


over the property at its assessed valua- 
i it. Stat. 13,032 21,277 34,300D 


. Stat. 10,995 22,434  33,429D 


20,968 12,210 33,178 

. Initiative and referendum measures not to 

be vetoed, amended or repealed it. Amend. 16,567 16,484 33,051 
. Creating state reclamation service Init. Amend. 14,701 17,994 32,695D 
. Development of resources of Arizona. 

tablishing contract system, state bank- 

ing system and printing plant Init. , 16,754 15,853 32,607 
. Changing of county seats ‘ ; 14,255 17,740 31,995D 
. Creation of new counties d , 10,756 21,152 31,908D 
. Electrical construction — regulating the 

placing, use and maintenance of electric 

poles, wires, cables and appliances and 

providing the punishment for the viola- 

tion thereof. Init. . 18,871 12,256 31,127 
. Semi-annual payment of taxes it. Stat. 13,842 15,934  29,776D 
. Concerning pardons and reprieves and 

creating board of pardons and paroles. . Ref. Stat. 15,425 13,554 28,979 


CALIFORNIA 


. Prohibition Init. Amend. 355,536 524,781 890,317D 
Eight hour law Init. Stat. 811,573 D 
Prohibition election prohibited for 8 years. . Init. Amend. 791,095 D 
Abolition of poll Init. Amend. 779,862 
Red-light abatement . 755,450 
One day of rest in seven : ; 748,509 D 
A oe prize fights it. ’ 741,310 
. Non-sale of game ; ’ 714,741 D 
Drugless practice, creating state board of. . Init. Stat. 685,572 D 
. Suspension of prohibition amendment in 
case it carries Init. . 448,648 675,336 
379,311 674,420 
359,176 661,145 
413,020 652,352 
312,193 337,951 650,144D 


— 
SOLON AM ewe 
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15. Local taxation exemption. Authorizes any 
county or municipality to exempt from 
taxation for local purposes in whole or in 
part any one or more of the following 
of property: improvements in, on, 
or over land; shipping; household furni- 
ture; live stock; merchandise; ma- 
chinery; tools; farming implements; 
vehicles; other personal property except 
franchises; provides that ordinance or 
resolution making such exemption shall 
be subject to referendum; and requires 
that taxes upon property not exempt 
from taxation shall be uniform Leg. Amend. 267,618 375,634 643,252D 
16. Voting by absent electors } Init. Stat. 244,855 390,337 635,192D 
17. Regulating investment companies—creat- 
ing state corporation department Ref. Stat. 343,805 288,084 631,889 
3. Exempting educational institutions from 
taxation Leg. Amend. 331,549 293,721 625,270 
. Calling convention for revision of constitu- 
ih Leg. Resolut’n. 180,111 442,687 622,798 D 
. Water commission act—creating state . 
water commission Ref. Stat. 309,980 301,817 
. Los Angeles state building bonds Init. Stat. 285,796 320,302 
. Regulating investment companies Init. Stat. 249,500 353,812 
3. Election of United States Senators. Elimi- 
nates provision of present section pro- 
hibiting governor from being elected 
United States Senator during his term 
of office, and provides that such Senators 
shall be elected by the people of state in 
manner provided by law............. Leg. Amend. 404,283 190,969 595,252 
. Exposition contribution by Alameda county Leg. Amend. 390,835 202,128 592,963 
5. Torrens land title law Init. Stat. 359,757 224,846 584,603 
. Consolidation of city and county and 
limited annexation of contiguous ter _ 
ritory Init. Amend. 293,901 287,185 581,086 
. San Francisco harbor improvement act. . . Leg. Stat. 408,633 167,589 576,222 
. Excess condemnation of land. Authorizes 
state, county or municipality to condemn 
me) ey property within its limits 
additional to that actually intended for 
proposed improvement and regulation 
thereof. Leg. Amend. 259,192 307,155 566,347D 
. City and county consolidation and annexa-__ 
tion with consent of annexed territory..Init. Amend. 248,112 318,224 566,336D 
. Sacramento state building bond Leg. Stat. 294,928 267,717 562,645 
. State fair nds bonds : 259,721 301,764 561,485D 
. Deposit of public moneys Init. Amend. 236,573 324,558 561,131D 
. Taxation of gy nae property. Declaring 
taxable all lands and improvements 
thereon owned beyond its limits by a 
county or ene, Sess aeey Ae Leg. Amend. 344,433 216,612 561,045 
Miscarriage of justice. Providing that no 
judgment shall be set aside or new trial 
granted in any case, civil or criminal, for 
misdirection of jury or improper admis- 
sion or rejection of evidence, or for any 
error as to any matter of pleading or 
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’ . 378,237 182,073 560,310 
Leg. Stat. 300,028 257,119 557,147 
36. Regulation of public utilities Leg. Amend. 291,665 260,589 552,254 
37. Legislative control of irrigation, reclama- 
tion, and drainage districts Leg. Amend. 335,047 216,865 551,912 
38. Constitutional conventions. Regulating 
nomination and election of d tes, 
time of meeting and submission of con- 
stitution or amendments to people Leg. Amend. 271,896 274,325 546,221D 
. Valuation of condemned public utilities by 
railroad commission Leg. Amend. 291,836 244,379 536,215 


. Elections by plurality, preferential vote and 
i Leg. Amend. 240,600 294,265 534,865D 


349,684 185,168 534,852 
203,674 322,891 526,565D 
306,195 206,479 512,674 


285,338 226,679 512,017 


primary... 2 2°, . 
. Irngation districts controlling international 


. Public utilities in municipalities. Author- 
izes any municipal corporation to acquire 
and operate public utilities; to grant 
franchises to operate the same under re- 
gulations prescribed by its organic law or 
otherwise by law; but eliminates from 
present section provisions authorizing 
municipal government to regulate 
charges for services under such fran- 
chises; and authorizes municipal corpora- 
tion to furnish the product or service of 
ublic utility operated by it to users 
bean’ its limits, to other municipalities 
and to inhabitants thereof without the 
consent of such municipalities " . 231,724 278,129 509,853D 
46. Incorporation of public utilities : . 284,757 214,312 499,069 
47. Coun . 261,219 225,530 486,749 
48. y rome f 87,315 294,272 381,587D 


. Prohibition it. . 129,589 118,017 247,606 
. Annual road tax of one-half mill it. 3 117,146 54,844 171,990 
. Prohibiting the initiation of a rejected 
measure again within six years Init. Amend. 55,667 112,537 168,204D 
. Authorizing verdicts by three-fourths of 
juries in civil case and permitting women 
to serve as jurors, if willin Init. Amend. 67,130 77,488 144,618D 
. Establishment of a child welfare commis- 
i Init. Stat. 68,242 72,122 140,364D 


. To permit probation of criminals. . Stat. 62,561 68,512 131,073D 
. Abolishing legal doctrine of assumption of 

risks Ref. Stat. 69,006 60,298 129,304 
. To make ge pe public utilities Init. Amend. 35,752 91,426 127,178D 
. Enabling 25% of voters to demand special 

election to submit initiated or referred 


measures and authorizing governor to 
call such elections at pleasure Init. Amend. 40,643 80,977 121,620D 
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10. Providing that deputy sheriffs must be 

voters in the counties in which they are 

appointed 3 . 49,116 66,836 115,952D 
11. Enlarging the powers of the state board of 

et Sinn «pb sceukatngeeeeh ea Leg. Amend. 55,987 55,275 111,262 
12. To regulate fruit commission merchants... Ref. Stat. 29,448 67,454 106,902D 
13. Creating a public utility commission and 

prescribing its powers Ref. Stat. 39,703 65,182 104,885D 
14. Authorizing cities and towns to issue sixty- 

year bonds Leg. Amend. 39,589 65,206 104,795D 
15. Authorizing the pamphlet-form publica- 

tion of submitted measures Leg. Amend. 48,301 56,259 104,560D 
16. Referring sections 35, 36 and 37 of public 

utilities law (No. 13 above) Ref. Stat. 37,663 63,603 101,266D 


FLoripa 


. Providing for election by the qualified 

electors in each county of the following 

county officers: Clerk of the Circuit 

Court, Sheriff, Constables, Loy Asses- 

sor of taxes, a Tax Collector, Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction and a 

County Surveyor NS OS See 
. Permitting Governor to appoint all com- 

missioned officers of the state militia, 

including an Adjutant-General for the 

state, with rank of Brigadier-General 

who shall be Chief-of-Sta i hntke etucasithsteevent Adopted 
. Investing the judicial power of the state ina 

Supreme Court, Circuit Courts, Court of 

Record of Escambia county, Criminal 

Courts, County Courts, County Judges 

and Justices of the Peace and such other 

courts or commissions as the legislature 

may establish. No court heretofore 

established shall be hereby abolished. ..Leg. Amend 


GEORGIA 


Making term of county officers four years. Leg. Amend. 27,520 
Extending terms of members of General 
Leg. Amend. 35,708 


1. 
2. 
y 

3. Authorizing legislature to abolish office of 

county treasurer Leg. Amend. 35,984 
4. Creation of Bacon county Leg. , 37,907 
5. Creation of Chandler county ’ “ 36,694 
$ Creation of Evans county ‘ ‘ 36,669 § 
8. 
9. 


34,822 


Abolition of justice courts in Savannah. . . Leg. : 31,615 
Creation of Barrow county Leg. , 19,581 


1. Supreme Justices (five instead of three). . .Leg. Amend. 17,170 


2. Superintendent of public instruction taken 
off from land board Leg. ' 31,528 75,696 D 


3. Four year term for all state executive 
officials 23,952 25,562 49,514D 
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Complete List of Measures by States Continued YES TOTAL 
INDIANA 
1. Calling constitutional convention Leg. Stat. 235,140 566,087 D 
2. Appropriation for centennial celebration. . . Leg. Stat. 97,718 564,418 D 


1. Recall of public officials Leg. . 240,240 375,870 
2. Classification of property for taxation.....Leg. Amend. 156,969 323,769D 


ne ang 


. Giving women right to hold any office con- 
nected with public educational boo 
of state and with institutions of charity 
or corrections Leg. Amend. 12,537 , 32,191D 
2. Taxation of foreign corporations and banks.Leg. Amend. 24,615 : 32,154 
: ey from taxation all money in hand 
a and loans by Homestead 
oe Amend. 23,714 ‘ 31.661 


. Changing pen. Sohal of 
ship exemption fi from $1,000 to $20 $2,000 


— changing ‘marriage limit date for 

widows o federate veterans from 
January 1885 to January 1890.. . Leg. . 23,412 8,012 31,424 

; Ran Governors we from $5,000 to 
17,772 13,510 31,282 


people Leg. > 23,208 7,650 30,858 
. Exempting certain new canals from taxa- 
tion for ten years Leg. , 21,429 9,247  30,67¢ 
. Amending licensing automobiles Leg. ; 22,544 7,723 30,267 
. Relative to support of public schools of 
state and the levying of taxes thereon by 
parishes, cities and towns under certain 
Leg. ; 21,794 8,386 30,180 
10. Providing an additional judge in first, 
thirteenth, twen 
eighth judicial districts Leg. , 18,493 11,550 30,043 
11. Creating an additional judge for thirteenth : 
judicial district Leg. , 7,519 22,128  29,647D 
12. Authorizing New Orleans to issue $3,000,- 
000 worth of bonds, levy a special tax 
therefor and create a lake shore park.... Leg. ; 7,667 21,953 29,620D 
13. Granting legislature power to create office 
of ee poe District Attorney in each 
uth Leg. ; 17,564 11,962 
14. A chrang Be rd of Comagetonse of the 
ew Orleans to dig and operate 
sa between Lake Ponchartrain and 
the Mississippi River Leg. , 20,913 8,577 
15. Amplifying creation of drainage districts 


and pepeeny Sends there to be sold at 
Amend, 19,368 9,366 


ave 
16. Permitting a additional wevins @ of Ra + the 
benefit of fire departments and buildings Les. A fuee. 17,671 _ 


Leg. Amend. 19,876 


Maine 


1. An pak to on a public utilities commis- 
rescribe its powers and duties, and 
provide fer os he regulation and control of 


17. Amending New Orleans public school 


67,365 
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MAssacuusetTTs 
1. Shall an act™passed by the General Court 
in the year 1914, to make Saturday a 
half holiday, without loss of pay, for 
workmen and mechanics employed by or 
on behalf of the Commonwealth, and 


otherwise to regulate their senses 
ed? ’ ’ 248,987 128,251 377,238 


253,716 86,834 340,550 
: sae an act — by the General Court 
in the year 1914, entitled “An act relative 
to vacations of laborers employed by 
cities and towns” be accept " Sara Adopted 
. Shall an act passed by the 
in the year 1914, entitled “An act author- 
izing the counties of the Commonwealth 
to establish retirement systems for their 
employees” be accepted ’ Adopted 
MICHIGAN 
. Defining and regulating fraternal bene- 
ficiary Init. Amend. A > 384,158D 
. Permitting voting by absentee electors....Leg. Amend. 190,510 175,948 366,458 
. Bond issue for construction and permanent 
improvement of public wagon roads....Leg. Amend. 164,333 202,087 366,420D 
. Authorizing counties to issue bonds for ‘the 
construction of drains and the develop- 
ment and improvement of agricultural 
lands within the county Leg. Amend. 165,290 199,873 365,163D 
MINNESOTA 
. State forests. Authorizing use of certain 
state lands for state forests Leg. . 178,954 44,033 222,987 
ing apart a revolving fund from the 
school and swamp land funds to be used 
in constructing roads, ditches and fire 
breaks, in, through and around unsold 
school and swamp lands Leg. Amend. 162,951 t *210,857D 
. The initiative and referendum Leg. Amend. 168,004 ; *209,581 D 
. Relating to the investment of school funds 
and authorizing their investment and 
loaning on improved farm lands within 
the state Leg. Amend. 159,531 .145 *197,676D 
. Providing for the taxation of dogs and from 
the fund derived from such tax, aut 
izing payment of the damages sustained 
by the owners of other domestic animals 
by reason of injuries caused by dogs...Leg. Amend. 136,671 ' *196,457 D 
. Incseasing the number of associate justices 
the Supreme Court from four to six 
and providing that no “yy shall be 
held unconstitutional by less than five 
judges, and that the clerk “Shall be ap- 
pointed by the court Leg. Amend. 127,352 ' *196,238D 
. Extending term of office of probate judges 
to four years. Leg. Amend. 128,601 : *192,815D 
8. Repealing requirement of annual publica- 


*Failed to receive a majority of all the votes cast in the election. 
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Complete List of Measures by States Continued YES 


tion in a St. Paul newspaper of report of 
state treasurer... Leg. Amend. 131,213 
9. Recall of public officials Leg. . 139,801 
10. Relating to number of members of Senate 
and House of Representatives and the 
basis of apportionment thereof. Leg. Amend. 98,144 
. Relating to the payment of tree bounties 
by the state Leg. Amend. 108,352 


MIssissiPPi 


, ee initiative and referendum into 
the constitution 
2. Reapportioning representation in the State 
Senate and increasing the membership of 
that body from 45 to 49 Leg. Amend 
. Increasing number of judges of Supreme 
Court from 3 to 6 Leg. Amend 
. Making judges elective by the people Leg. Amend 
Repealing section providing that the Gov- 
ernor shall appoint Supreme Court 
judges Leg. Amend 
. Providing judges shall be elected from the 
Supreme Court districts as created by the 
constitution Leg. Amend 
. Fixing terms of Supreme Court judges 
at8y Leg. Amend 
. Providing that the Supreme Court may sit 
in two divisions with 3 judges in each 


division EEE IIIS OCT 


. Allowing 9 or more jurors in civil suits to 
agree on a verdict and return it as the 
verdict of the jury Leg. Amend 


Missouri 


. Woman suffrage Init. Amend. 182,257 
. Full crew bill relating to railroads 159,892 
Making counties units in local option elec- 
i Ref. Stat. 172,909 
. Anti-single tax. Limiting power of initia- 
tive and referendum Leg. Amend. 138,039 
To pension the blind : . 214,951 
. 10-cent tax on $100 property assessment 
for good road Leg. Amend. 112,497 
. $50,000,000 road bond issue Init. Amend. 76,574 
To permit raising funds in road districts on 
petition of taxpayers Init. Amend. 80,935 
. Special road levy of 65 cents on each $100 
assessed valuation if voters desire Leg. Amend. 117,041 
. To increase pay of legislature Leg. Amend. 89,629 
. Abolishing office of police commissioner in 
cities of 300,000 population and having 
bi-partisan board appointed Ref. Stat. 131,382 
. Abolishing office of excise commissioners 
in cities of 300,000 population and hav- 
ing bi-partisan board appointed Ref. Stat. 134,449 
13. Raising debt limit of Kansas City to permit 
acquisition of public utilities Leg. Amend. 123,596 


KS © PN AM & wre 


— 


os 
nm 


*Failed to receive a majority of all the votes cast in the election. 


NO 


$8,827 
84,436 
63,782 


324,384 
311,285 


334,310 
255,717 


346,995 
378,530 


373,302 
333,576 
355,326 


306,942 


303,757 
312,651 


TOTAL 


961 *184,762D 


*182,580D 


*172,134D 


Rejected 


Adopted 


Adopted 


Adopted 


Adopted 
Adopted 


...- Adopted 


Adopted 


504,720 D 
484,276D 


484,194 D 


472,349 D 
470,668 D 


459,492 D 
455,104 D 


454,237 D 
450,617 D 
444,955 D 
438,324 D 


438,206 D 
436,247 D 
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. To permit cities to increase tax rates for 
buildin subways Leg. Amend. 117,197 316,959 434,156D 
. To simplify charter changes for cities " . 140,475 290,562 431,037D 


MoNTANA 


. Workmen’s compensation Init. Stat. 36,991 44,275 81,266D 
. Woman suffrage Leg. Amend. 41,302 37,588 78,890 
. Creating st2zce commission to regulate box- 
ing contests Ref. 4 34,440 42,581 77,021D 
. Consolidation of state colleges and uni- 
versities it. : 30,465 46,311 76,776D 
5. Increase in school tax levy Leg. Amend. 28,703 46,265 74,968D 
. Farm loan bill Init. Stat. 45,162 27,780 72,942 


. Woman suffrage Init. Amend. 66,883 148,110 214,993D 
5 University removal and consolidation... . . Ref. ; 90,738 100,842 191,580D 
. Workmen’s compensation Ref. : 92,513 85,777 178,290 
. Armory appropriation Ref. Stat. 40,520 133,451 173,971D 
. Providing for uniform and progressive 
ee oe rs ed Leg. Amend. 88,068 82,136 170,204 
. Five-sixths of jury to render verdict in all 
civil cases and in all criminal cases less 
than felonies Leg. Amend. 102,891 63,596 166,487 
. Fi _ term of office and salary for Governor 
other state officials Leg. Amend. 89,385 76,013 165,398 


NEVADA 
. Woman suffrage Leg. Amend. 10,618 7,179 =17,797 


. Changing form of official oath by omit: ng 
requirement that officers swear that they 
never fought a duel Leg. Amend. 9,859 3,630 13,489 


New Mexico 


. All county officers shall be elected for a 

term of two years and after having served 

two consecutive terms shall be ineligible 

to hold any county office for two years 
thereafter Leg. Amend. 20,282 18,468 

2. Revision of taxation and revenue system 
eS oe ee ee ree ads Leg. Amend. 18,468 13,593 

3. Limiting terms of office of officers of ex- 

ecutive departments to two years, and 

making them ineligible for reelection for 

two years after having served two con- 

secutive terms. Officers must reside and 


keep public records at seat of govern- 
Leg. Amend. 18,474 12,257 30,731 


Nortsa CaRoLina 


. To require six months’ public school term. . Leg. Amend. 59,519 61,317 120,836D 
. To prevent dela 4 in trials by providing 
emergency judg Leg. Amend. 56,255 62,981 119,236D 
. Increasing pay | state legislators and 
decreasing mileage Leg. Amend. 50,722 68,149 118,871D 
. Substituting the phrase “War between the 
States” for the words “Insurrection or 
rebellion against the United States”... .Leg. Amend. 57,816 61,031 118,847D 
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- ww Ne 


Won war wn 


— 
o 


. To revise and reform system of revenue 


and taxation Leg. Amend. 


. Restricting local, private, and special 


legislation. . . _.. Leg. Amend. 
To prevent special charters to corporations 
by legislature Leg. Amend. 


. Fixing days of inauguration of Governor. . .Leg. Amend. 
. Removing obsolete sections from constitu- 


DNGLG guia dctabes owase svecdawude .Leg. Amend. 
Leg. Amend. 


Nortn Dakota 


. To prevent special charters to munici- 


. Woman suffrage Leg. Amend. 


Providing terminal grain elevators within 
EE ae ese Leg. Amend. 


. Initiative and referendum Leg. Amend. 
. State aid for public highways Leg. Amend. 
- Providing initiative for amending con- 


NMG a wi.n wie eas scue ware caeretca Leg. Amend. 


. To change name of state blind asylum. .. .Leg. Amend. 
. Classification of property for taxation. ...Leg. Amend. 


Onto 


. Home rule on the subject of intoxicating 

i Init. Amend. 
it. Amend. 

SE ET Init. Amend. 

. Limitation of tax rate and classification of 

property for purposes of taxation Init. Amend. 


OKLAHOMA 


. Reducing maximum state tax it. Amend. 
. Reducing number of courts from two to 
one, called supreme court . Amend. 
. Two per cent tax on product of mines, gas, 
and petroleum............... bana Init. Amend. 
. One-body legislature of 80 members Init. Amend. 


. Prohibition it. Amend. 
. Universal eight-hour day it. Amend. 


Eight-hour day and room ventilation for 
female workers Init. Stat. 


. Requiring voters to be citizens , Leg. Amend. 
. Regulating requirements of dentists to 


practice in state Init. Stat. 


. $1,500 tax exemption Init. Amend. 
. Abolition of death penalty 

. Creating office of Lieutenant-Governor. ..Leg. Amend. 
. Annual tax levy to reestablish Southern 


n normal school at Ashland Leg. Stat. 


. Annual tax levy to reestablish state normal 
11. 


12. I 
13. 


school at W. Leg. Stat. 
County officers’ terms to be four years 


instead of two Init. Amend. 


ncreasing pay of legislators , , 
Abolishing State senate 


YES 


50,520 
54,726 


54,358 
57,321 


54,414 
53,887 


NO 
68,148 
62,953 


63,201 
60,220 


62,728 
63,027 


TOTAL 
118,668 D 
117,¢ 79 D 


117,559D 
117,541 D 


117,142D 


116,914D 


eee eee Re}: t 


51,507 
48,783 
47,387 


43,111 


42,365 
45,162 


554,548 
503,292 
334,160 


224,598 


117,675 
105,529 


107,342 
94,636 


136,842 
49,360 


88,480 
164,879 


92,722 
65,495 
100,552 
52,040 


84,041 
87,450 
82,841 


41,087 
62,376 


*Failed to receive a majority of all the votes cast in the election. 


18,484 
19,964 
21,054 


21,815 


21,779 
18,135 


546,248 
586,663 
517,611 


551,977 


57,120 
64,782 
62,380 
71,742 


100,362 
167,888 


120,29 
39,847 


110,404 
136,193 
100,395 
143,804 


109,643 
105,345 
107,039 


146,278 
123,429 


69,99] 
68,747 
68,441 
64,92 


64,144 
63,297 


1,100,7% 
1,089,955 D 
851,771D 


776,575 D 


*174,795 D 
*170,311D 
*169,722)D 
*166,388 D 
237,204 
217,248 D 


208,776 D 
204,726 


203,126D 
201,688 D 
200,947 

195,844 D 


193,684 D 
192,795 D 
189,880 D 


187,365 D 
185,805 D 
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14. Authorizing state indebtedness for irriga- 
tion and power projects Leg. , 49,759 135,550 185,309D 
15. Specific personal graduated extra-tax it. 4 59,186 124,943 184,129D 
16. “ _ to work” amendment. Creating 
sapevument to give work to unemployed Init. , 57,859 126,201 184,060D 
. Equal assessment and taxation and $300 
exempti it. 4 43,280 140,507 183,787D 
. Public docks and water front. Prohibiting 
sale of beds of navigable waters and 
subjecting same to public use for con- 
struction of municipal docks it. ’ 67,128 114,564 181,692D 
. Non-partisan nominations for judicial of- 
74,323 107,263 181,586D 


. Permitting city and county governments 

to be Aree Fe upon vote of people 
NS fl is echttiens gi ae pee ees Leg. . 77,392 103,194 180,586D 

. Primary delegate election bill. Authorizing 

primary election of delegates to recom- 

mend names of persons to be voted for at 
primary nominating elections Init. ; 5,05 153,638  178,696D 

. Cities and towns authorized to construct 
municipal wharves and docks Init. ’ 111,113 178,223D 

Tax code commission to be appointed by 
governor Init. : 143,468 177,904D 

4. Proportional representation and elec: ‘on of 
ie legislature at large Init. : , 137,116 176,856D 

. Abolishing desert land board and merging 
certain offices Init. Stat. 32,701 143,366 176,067D 

’ Modifying uniform rule of taxation. Omit- 

ting “All taxation shall be equal and 

uniform” and providing for levy and 

collection under general law for public 

purposes only and prohibiting surrender 
NON s coos ccvasestsesevend Leg. . 59,206 116,490 175,696D 

. Consolidating corporation and insurance 
departments Init. 2 55,469 120,154 175,623D 

. Modifying rule of taxation. Changing 

rule for uniformity, authorizing levy of 

taxes on such property and in such man- 

ner as prescri by general law, clas- 

sification of property for purposes of 

taxation, the imposition of special taxes 

and taxes on incomes, and authorizing 
reasonable exemptions Leg. Amend. 52,362 122,704 175,066D 

. Permitting an enactment of a general law 

authorizing cities to consolidate on vote 

of their electors Leg. Amend. 96,116 77,671 173,787 


Soura CaRoLina 
. An amendment to Section 8, Article II, of 
the constitution, by addi thereto, on 
line three, after the word “college” and 
before the word “the” the following: 
Blt Carolina School for the Deaf and 
i .. Adopted 


eecer a > eT 
. To empower the ‘ides of Florence and 
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Complete List of Measures by States Continued Com 
Orangeburg and the Town of Landrum : 
to assess abutting property for permanent ' 
CE EERE RAT Oe SU MAS 5 sinc voewcececsceeth Adopted 


4. An amendment to Section 20, Article III, 

of the constitution, by adding thereto 

the following: “Except where there is only 

one candidate nominated for the place 

to be filled at such election, in which case 

the election shall be viva voce without 

EERIE R IN aes SOS Leg. Amend... .. , Adopted 
5. Relating to municipal bonded indebtedness 

by adding a proviso as to the City of 

DRINK A cnidh den edashscieendtocban Leg. Amend... .. Adopt: 
6. To empower the Cities of Chester and 

Sumter each to issue bonds to an amount 

not exceeding fifteen per cent of the as- 

sessed value of the taxable property 

therein for the improvement of streets 

SNS 6a sont nadieoknnhadneas 4 Leg. Amend.. . . . Adopted 
7. To empower the Towns of Latta and Dillon 

to assess abutting property for perma- 

nent improvements.................. Leg. Amend... . Adopted 
8. An amendment to Section 1, Article XII, 

of the constitution, b striking out the 

words “blind, deaf and dumb” after the 

word “insane” on line two, and before 

the word “and” on line two.......... Leg. Amend... . i Adopted 
9. To empower the Town of Fort Mill to as- 

sess abutting property for permanent 

NS EELS AEE E Leg. Amend... ..... . Adopted 
10. To empower the Cities of Anderson, Green- 

wood and Towns of Bennettsville, Tim- 

monsville and Honea Path to assess 

abutting property for permanent im- 





SP ii ecutle schemes amceusda ed Leg. Amend... .. ee .... Adopted 
Souta Dakota YES NO TOTAI 
Oe Pree Fay Leg. Amend. 39,605 51,519 91,124D 
2. Amending local option law. ............. Ref. Stat. 38,000 51,779 89,779D 
3. Constitutional convention............... Leg. Resolut’n. 34,832 51,585  86,417D 
4. New primary act...........-.-.-0+0+5: Ref. Stat. 37,106 44,697 81,803D 
5. Reducing interest on school fund loans... . Leg. Amend. 45,554 35,102 80,656 

6. Taking Tonic off term of county school 
RS dg tin oe sncuchaeaaan Leg. Amend. 32,092 45,733 77,825D 

7. Fixing course of study at Aberdeen Normal 
Ee tt eke te ie nnwke ne dean Ref. Stat. 27,538 49,382  76,920D 
8. Four-year legislative terms. ............. Leg. Amend. 29,746 45,051 74,797D 

9. State board of control for charitable and 
penal institutions..................-. Leg. Amend. 29,601 44,107 73,708D 

10. Permitting cities and counties to own and 
operate irrigation works.............. Leg. Amend. 32,958 40,457 73,415D 

11. Providing for appointment of substitute 

judge for supreme court when member 
of court is interested party............ Leg. Amend. 36,317 36,543 72,860D 

12. Allowing legislature to fix percentage of 
city initiative referendum.:.......... Leg. Amend. 28,226 43,162 71,388D 

Texas 


1. Initiative, referendum and recall......... Leg. Amend. 62,166 66,779 128,945D 
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Complete List of Measures by States Continued yes NO TOTAL 
2. Increasing pay of legislators............. Leg. Amend. 37,221 89,307 126,528D 
3. Issuing bonds for improvement districts and 
Adopted permitting gulf cities to build sea walls..Leg. Amend. 47,130 77,958 125,088D 
VERMONT 
ee MENGES BAW. sg 5. oc cc scecscesets Leg. Stat.* 22,645 5,697 28,342 
2. Preferential primary whereby voters may 
instruct their delegates to political con- 
ventions as to their preference for candi- 
ideoeed SNE. 6 oc cccetsessagapeqund Leg. Stat.* 11,312 8,021 19,333 
, WASHINGTON 
Ey Pre ere ae Init. Stat. 189,840 171,208 361,048 
dopted 2. Universal eight-hour day............... init. Stat. 118,881 212,935 331,816D 
4 Creating teachers’ retirement fund... .... Ref. Stat. 59,051 252,356 311,407D 
4. Regulating employment agencies......... Init. Stat. 162,054 144,544 306,598 
5. First aid by employer for his workmen 
injured in very Recantbed employments..Init. Stat. 143,738 154,166 297,904D 
6. Providing for convict road work.......... Init. Stat. 111,805 183,726 295,531D 
lopted 7. Quincy Valley irrigation act............. Ref. Stat. 102,315 189,065 291,380D 
ESOT EORTC S Init. Stat. 142,017. 147,298 289,315D 
9. Abolition of bureau of inspection of public 
opted Mit nitven as chviubnbinheadaess see Init. Stat. 117,882 167,080 284,962D 
10. Prohibiting alien land ownership......... Leg. Amend. 55,080 212,542 267,622D 
WISCONSIN 
1. Initiative and referendum............... Leg. Amend. 81,155 143,800 224,955D 
ypted 2. Constitutional amendments to be submitted 
to people after having been passed by 
three-fifths of members elected to bot 
pte houses of the legislature.............. Leg. Amend. 68,639 156,068 224,707D 
3. Permitting insurance by the state and 
providing that the state may grant 
annuities, with an annual accounting, a 
separation and safeguarding of all 
»ted TPP ES TY: Leg. Amend. 56,990 163,992 220,982D 
4. Home rule for cities and villages. ........ Leg. Amend. 82,247 138,307 220,554D 
I 5. Increasing pay of legislators and decreasing 
4D pe eT ee ee sudeeetaas Leg. Amend. 65,193 153,166 218,359D 
oD 6. Recall of all except judicial officials... .... Leg. Amend. 77,876 140,344 218,220D 
7D 7. Permitting state co provide for state in- 
7D surance with an annual accounting and 
; separation and safeguarding of all in- 
RMN nn cis ban ch'ahan'e es dhe Leg. Amend. 55,230 161,055 216,285D 
D 8. Requiring legislature upon petition to sub- 
mit constitutional amendments to the 
D people...... ppakudeedsdastahshtieens Leg. Amend. 65,008 146,163 211,171D 
D 9. Authorizing legislature to decrease the 
number of judicial circuits and to provide 
D for judges in several circuits.......... Leg. Amend. 60,143 150,764 210,907D 
10. Excess condemnation of land in cities... .. Leg. Amend. 58,306 150,621 208,927D 
D WyomINnc 
1. Fixing tax on live stock to create a fund for 
) the payment of bounties on predatory 
|RSS PR Ee A Rs Leg. Amend. 20,419 8,331 28,750D 
) 2. Workmen’s compensation. .............. Leg. Amend. 24,258 3,915 28,173 
3. Lengthening legislative session........... Leg. Amend. 16,996 8,479 125,475D 
4. Allowing state to bond itself for internal 
Rn 5 vc Koc cuncdécevenuaebe Leg. Amend. 16,882 7,507 24,389D 


comcijegeety 
*Advisory referenda. 
t(A majority [22,439] of the total votes [44,877] cast at the election was necessary to pass 
each amendment.) 
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